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THE ARCHITECTS 


oD 
RCHITECTURE, in this city and State, has, within the 


last fifteen years, undergone a great and important change. 


AND AR 







Before that time neatly all the buildings were designed by 
the carpenters and masons who constructed them, and 
the business of the architect was almost wholly unknown. 

The City Hah, which is of the modern Venetian schuol, 
presents some science in its construction but has little claim to taste or 
however, eminently beautiful, 


elegance in its design. The staircase is, 


and is its only redeeming 


feature. Of the other buildings, erected more 
than fifteen years ago, St. 
St. John’s—the highest one we have—has some merit; but generally, 


the spires of the churczhes, as well as the buildings to which they are 


Paul's steeple is worthy of note, and that of 


CHITECTURE 


OF NEW YORK. 


attached, were made according to the dictates of an uncultivated taste. 
W ithie a short per iod, however, the science and the practice of the art have 
been planted, and have grown up among us. A few of its professors, af- 
ter a thorough study of the classic models, and subsequent travels in 
ick Out @ new path—or rather the path trod by the Athenian 
architects two thousaud years ago—and from this begioning, the art has 


Ee uwope, sti 


d and now bice fair to fluurish. 
The kindred arts | 


reviv 


ive also revived from the same causcs, and the for- 


mation of beaurifu. /andseapes has naturally followed the erection of taste- 
ful villas and cottages. The engraving which follows, and which bas 
been prepared to ijlustrate the subject of architecture and landscape, 


combined, w.l! show the ¢ feet produced by the magic wand of T'aste. 


VIEW OF AN AMERICAN VILLA AND ORNAMENTED GROUNDS, 
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It is with nations a3 with individuals in the cultivation ef taste. 





\ 
man cannot learn to appreciate the nature and the beauties of one of the 


arts, without, in some measure, understan ling or apprecisting all '! 


others. To become wil: acquainted with one of the Nine 


» &@man mu-t 
be on gsod terms with the whole family. Nor does this spring from any | Our object in this and a few more articles, is to draw attention to the 
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compulsion. The knowledge of one of the beautiful Sisterhood, necessa- 
rily brings an inclination to know the others, and so clese and so kindred 


is the association, that in the mind and heart of Genius they can never'be 


wholly separated. 
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subject of Architecture and the embellishment of grounds. In the city 
they are less associated than in the country. In the former, but Jittle can 
be done for want of room, but in the latter fine building is throw away 
without the judicious arrangement of the circumjacent grounds. Look 
at the accumpanying engraving—what would be the effect if the villa 
were erected upon a bald and uninteresting scene? What if the grounds 
in the immediate vicinity ofthe houee, were cut up into cornfields, peta- 
toe patches and cabbage plats? There would certainly be little of either 


the beautiful or picturesque 


Within the last few years, to which period we now confine our atten- | 
tion, the banks of the Hudson have been studded with gems of villas and | 


cottages, and we can see by these as well as by the public buildings and 
private mansions of this city, that the march of tasée is accelerating ; and 


the time is not far distant when an American gentleman’s villa and | 


grounds will be held up to the world as a model of the perfection of 
beauty. 

A large proportion of this improvement, so observable throughout our 
city and State, has been brought about by the uncoasing exertions of 
{rave Town and Avexanper J. Davis, to whose designs in villas, 
cottages, bridges and public buildings, we shall devote these articles. 

They occupy a commodious suite of rooms (No. 93) inthe Merchants’ 
Exchange, Wall street, and possess the mest valuable library in this 
country. A visit to their rooms would have more interest to any person 
of cultivated mind, than to any other place in the city. Whatever is rare 
or curious or valuable in books, can here be seen. Engravings the most 
exquisite, the most rare, by tens ef thousands, are presented to the eye, 
and thousands of curious antiquities and rare articles of vertu will i1- 
Added to all this, Messrs. Town 
& Davis are courteous and hospitable, and often see collected in their 


dulge the tastes of the Cognoscenti. 


rooms of an evening, the most celebrated savans of the city. 
Ournext article will take up the designs and inventions of these gentle- 


men, illustrated by engravings done by the best artists of the city. 
I — 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWILT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esa., (“ BOZ.") 
Continued from page 461. Vol. iv. 
CHAPTER Xt. 


WHEREIN A CERTAIN GENTLEMAN BECOMES PARTICULAR IN HIS ATTEN- 
TIONS TO A CERTAIN LADY; AND MORE COMING 
CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE, 


The family were within two or three days of their departure from Mrs. 
not to be comforted, because of the approaching separation, when Bailey 


junior, at the jocund time of noon, presented himself before Miss Charity 
Pecksniff, and then sitting with her sister in the banquet chamber, hem- 


ming six new pocket-handkerchiefs for Mr. Jinkins; and having express- | 


ed a hope, preliminary and pious, that he might be blest, gave her, in 


to her, and was at that moment waiting in the drawing-room. Perhaps 
this last announcement showed in a more striking point of view than 
many lengthened speeches could have done, the trustfulness and faith of 


Bailey’s nature ;"since he had, in fact, last seen the visitor upon the door- | 


mat, where, after signifying to him that he would do well to go up-stairs, 
he had left him to the guidance of his own sagacity. 
least an even chance that the visitor was then wandering on the roof of 
the house, or vainly seeking to extricate himeelf from the maze of bed- 
rooms; Todgers’s being precisely that kind of establishment in which 
an unpiloted stranger is pretty sure to find himself in some place where 
he least expects and least desires to be. 

“A gentleman for me!” cried Chaczity, pausing in her work; “ my gra- 
cious, Bailey!” 

“Ah!” said Bailey. ‘“Itis my gracious, a’nt it? Wouldnt . 
cious neither, not if 1 was him iad . “2 

The remark was rendered somewhat obscure in itself, by reason (as 
the reader may have observed) of a redundancy of negatives; but ac- 
companied by action expressive of a faithful couple walking arm-in-arm 
towards a parochial church, mutually exchanging looks of love, it clearly 
signified this youth’s conviction that the caller's purpose was of an amo- 
rous tendency. Miss Charity affected to reprove so great a liberty ; but 
she could not help smiling. He was a strange boy to be sure. There 
was always some ground of probability and likelihood mingled with his 
absurd behaviour. That was the best of it j 


think you must have made a mistake."J 
Mr. Bailey smiled at the extreme wildness of such a supposition; and 
regarded the young Indies with unimpaired affability. 


‘My dear Merry,” said Charity, “who can it be? Isn’titodd? I 
have a great mind not to go to him really. 


| cated. 
| he should presume to practice that figure any more in their presence, 


| not heard her complain of any indisposition, sir. 
f y P 


EVENTS THAN ONE | ¢9 
| not. 


; | was lost? 
Todgers’s, and tae commercial gentlemen were to a man despondent and | 


Hence it was at | 





| an angry knock. 


So very strange you know!”! | 





The younger sister plainly considered that this appeal had its origin 
in the pride of being called upon and asked for; and that it was intended 
as anassertion of superiority, aud a retaliation upon her for having cap- 
tared the commercial gentlemen. Therefore, she.replied, with greataf, 
fection and politeness, that it was, no doubt, very yA gas a and 
that she was totally at a loss to conceive what the ridipu person un- 
known could mean by it. 

“Quite impossible to divine!” said Charity, with some sharpness 
“though still, at the same time, you needn't be angry my dear.” 

“ Thank you,” retorted Merry, singing at her needle. “L am quite 


| aware of that, my love.” 


“T am afraid your head is turned, you silly thing,” said Cherry. 
“ Do you know my dear,” said Merry, with engaging candor, “ that I 
have been afraid of that, myself, all along! So much incense and non- 


| sense, and all the rest of it, is enough to turn a stronger n mine. 
| What a relief it must be for you, dear, to be so very comfprtable in 
that respect, and not to be worried by those odious men! do you 


do it, Cherry?” 

This artiess inquiry might have led to turbulent results, but for the 
strong emotions of delight evinced by Bailey junior, whose relish in the 
turn the conversation had lately taken was so acute, that it impelled and 
forced him to the instantaneous performance of a dancing step, extreme- 
ly difficult in its nature, and only to be achieved in a moment of ecstacy, 
which is commonly called The Frogs’ Hornpipe. A manifestation so 
lively, brought to their immediate recollection the great virtuous — 
‘Keep up appearances whatever you do,” in which they had been edu- 
They forbore at once, and jointly signified to Mr. Bailey that if 


they would instantly acquaint Mrs. Todgers with the fact, and would 
demand his condign punishment at the hands of that lady. The young 
gentleman having expressed the bitterness of his contrition by affecting 
to wipe away his scalding tears with his apron, and afterwards feigning 
to wring a vast amount of water from that garment, held the door open 
while Miss Charity passed out; and so that damsel went in state up 
stairs to receive her mysterious adorer. 

By some strange concurrence of favourable circumstances he had found 
out the drawing-room, and was sitting there alone. 

“ Ab, cousin!’ he said. ‘Here Lam, you see. You thought I was 
lost, I'll be bound. Well! how do you find yourself by this time ?”’ 

Miss Charity replied that she was quite well; and gave Mr. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit her hand. 

“ That's right,” said Mr. Jonas, “ and you've got over the fatigues of 
the journey, have you? TI say—how’s the other one?” 

“ My sister is very well, I believe,” returned the young lady. ‘“ I have 
Perhaps you would 
like to see her, and ask her yourself?” 

“No, no, cousin!”’ said Mr. Jonas, sitting down beside her on the 
window-seat. Don’t be in ahurry. There’s no occasion for that, 
you know. What a cruel girl you are!” 
“It’s impossible for you to know,” said Cherry, ‘‘ whether I am or 


“« Well, perhaps it is,” said Mr. Jonas. 
You havn't told me that.” 

“T didn’t think at all about it,” answered Cherry. 

“ Didn’t you, though?” said Jonas, pondering upon this strange reply. 
** Did the other one 1” 

‘1’ sure it’s impossible for me to say what my sister may, or may 
not have thought on such a subject,” cried Cherry. ‘‘ She never said 


“ [ say—did you think I 


. i, : | anything to me about it, one way or other.” 
his pleasant way, to understand that a visitor attended to payhisrespects | 6 26 » y 


* Didn’t she laugh about it?” inquired Jonas. 

“No. She didn’t even laugh about it,” answered Charity. 

‘She's a terrible one to laugh, an’t she?” said Jonas, lowering his 
voice. 

“She is very lively,’”’ said Cherry. . 

“ Liveliness is a pleasant thing—when it don’t lead to spending mo- 
ney. An’t it?” asked Mr. Jogas. 

“‘ Very much so, indeed,” sani Cherry, with a demureness of manner 
that gave a very disinterested character to her assent. 

** Such liveliness as yours I mean, you know,” observed. Mr. Jonas, as 
he nudged her with his elbow. ‘I should have come to see you before, 
but I didn’t know where you was. How quick you bvenrialk off, that 
morning !” 

“T was amenable to my Papa's directions,” said Miss P 

“TI wish he had given me his direction,” returned her “and 
then I should have found you out before. Why, I shouldn't haye:found 
you even now, if I hadn't met him in the street this morning, What a 
sleek, sly chap he is! Just like a tom-cat, an’t he?” 

‘*T must trouble you to have the goodness to speak more respectfully 
of my Papa, Mr, Jonas,” said Charity. ‘I can’t allow such a tone as 
that, even in jest.” 

“Ecod, you may say what you like of my father, then, and so I give 
you leave,” said Jonas. ‘I think it’s liquid aggravation that circulates 


| through his veins, and not regular blood. How old should you think 


» ~ . ” 
“ But T don’t know any gentleman, Bailey,” said Miss Pecksniff. « a we ap lc nh 


“ Old, no doubt,” replied Miss Charity, “ but a fine old gentleman.” 

‘* 4 fine old gentleman!” repeated Jones, giving the crown of his hat 
“Ah! it’s time he was thinking of being drawn out a 
little finer too. Why, he’s eighty!” 

“Ts he, indeed?” said the young lady. 

* And ecod,”’ cried Jonas, ‘‘ now he’s gone s0 far without giving in, I 
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den’t see much to prevent his being ninety; no, nor even a hundred. 
Why, @ man with any feeling ought to be ashamed of being eighty—let 
alone more. Where's bis religion, | should like to know, when he goes 
flying in the face of the Bible, like that! Three-score-and-ten’s the 


expected of him, bas any business to live longer.” 

Sake one surprised at Mr. Jonas making such a reference to such a 
book for such a purpose? Does any one doubt the old saw, that the 
Devil (being a layman) quotes Scripture for his own ends? If he will 
take the tropble to look about him, he may find a greater number of 
confirmations of the fact, in the occurrences of any single day, than the 
steam-gun can discharge balls in a minute. 

“ But there’s enough of my father,” said Jonas; ‘ it’s of no use to go 
putting one’s self out of the way by talking about him. I called to ask 
you to come and take a walk, cousin, and see some of the sights; and to 
come to our house afterwards, and have a bit of something. Pecksniff 
will most likely look in in the evening, he says, and bring you home. 
See, here’s his writing; I made him put it down this morning; when he 
told me he shouldn’t be back before | came here; in case you wouldn't 
believe me. There's nothing like provf, is there? Ha, ha! I say— 
you'll bring the other one, you know !” 

“Miss Charity cast her eyes upon her father’s autograph, which 
merely said—** Go, my children, with your cousin. Let there be union 
among us when it is possible ;”’ and after enough of hesitation to impart 
a proper value to her consent, withdrew, to prepare her sister and her- 
self forthe excursion. She soon returned, accompanied by Miss Mercy, 
who was by no means pleased to leave the brilliant triumphs of Todgers’s 
for the society of Mr. Jonas and his respected father. 

“Aha!” cried Jonas. “ There you are, are you 2” 

Yes, fright,” said Mercy, “here lam; and I would much rather be 
anywhere else, I assure you.” 


mark; and no man with a conscience, and a proper sense of what's narrow limits. 


“You don’: mean that,” cried Mr. Jonas. “ You can’t, you know. 
It isn’t possible.” i 

“You can have what opinion you like, fright,” retorted Mercy. “I 
am content to keep mine; and mine is that you are a very unpleasaut, 
odious, disagreeable person.”” Here she laughed heartily, and seemed 
to enjoy herself very much. 

“ Ob, you’re a sharp gal!” said Mr. Jonas. ‘‘She’s a regular teazer, 


an’t she, cousin?” 

Miss Charity replied in effect, that she was unable to say what the 
habits and propensities of a regular teazer might be; and that even if 
she possessed such information, it would ill become her to admit the exie- 
tence of any creature with such an unceremonious name, in her family ; 
far less in the person of a beloved sister, “‘ whatever,” added Cherry, 
with an angry glance, ‘‘ whatever her real nature may be.” 


i ‘* Well, my dea1,”’ aaid Merry, “the only observation I have to make | 
is, that if we don’t go out at once, I shall certainly take my bonnet off | 


again, and stay at home.” 

This threat had the desired effect of preventing any farther altercation, 
fer Mr. Jonas immediately proposed an adjournment, and the same being 
catried unanimously, they departed from the house straightway. On the 
door-step Mr. Jonas gave an arm to each cousin; which act of gallantry 
being observed by Bailey junior, from the garret window, was by him 
saluted with a loud and violent fit of coughing, to which paroxysm he 
was still the victim when they turned the corner. 

Mr. Jonas inquired in the first instance if they were goud walkers, and 
being answered “ Yes,”’ submitted their pedestrian powers to a pretty 
severe test; for she showed them as many sights in the way of bridges, 
churches, streets, outsides of theatres, and other free spectacles, in that 
one forenoon, as most people see in a twelvemonth. It was observable 
in this gentleman that be had an insurmountable distaste to the insides of 
buildings; and that he was perfectly acquainted with the merits of all 
shows, in respect of which there was any charge for admission, which it 
seemed were every one detestable, and of the very lowest grade of merit. 
He was so thoroughly possessed with this opinion, that when Miss 
Charity happened to mention the circumstance of their having been 
twice or thrice to the theatre with Mr. Jinkins and party, he inqui- 
red, as @ matter of course, ‘‘ where the orders came from?” and being 
told that Mr. Jinkins and party paid, was beyond description entertain- 
ed, observing that ‘‘they must be nice flats, certainly ;’’ and often in the 
course of the walk, bnrsting out again into a perfect convulsion of laugh- 
ter at the surpassing silliness of those gentlemen, and (doubtless) at his 
own superior wisdom. 

When they had been out for some hours and were thoroughly fatigued, 
it being by that time twilight, Mr. Jonas intimated that he would shew 
them one of the best pieces of fun with which he was acquainted. This 
joke was of a practical kind, and its humour lay in taking a backney- 
coach to the extreme limits of possibility for a shilling. Happily it 
brought them to the place where Mr. Jonas dwelt, or the young ladies 

might have rather missed the point and cream of the jest. 

The old-established firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son, Manchester 
Warehousemen, and so forth, had its place of business in a very narrow 
street somewhere behind the Pest Office ; where every house was in the 
brightest summer morning very gloomy; and where light porters watered 
the pavement, each before his own employer's premises, in fantastic pat- 
terns, in the dog-days; and where spruce gentlemen, with their hands in 
the pockets of symmetrical trowsers, were always to be seen in warm 
weather contemplating their undeniable boots in dusty warehouse door- 
ways, which appeared to be the hardest work they did, except now and 


then carrying pens behind their ears. A dim, dirty, smoky, tumble- | 
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down, rotten old house it was, as anybody would desire to see; but 
there the firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son transacted all their busi- 
ness and their pleasure too, such as it was; for neither the young man 
nor the old had any other residence, or any care or thought beyond ite 


Business, as may be readily supposed, was the main thing in this es- 
tablisbment; insomuch indeed that it shouldered comfort out of doors, 
and jostled the domestic arrangements at every turn. Thus in the mi- 
serable bed-rooms there were files of moth-eaten letters hanging u i 

: ging up nst 
the walls; and linen rollers, and fragments of old patterns, and s and 
ends of spoiled goods, strewn upon the ground; winle the meagre bed- 
sveads, washing-stands, and scraps of carpet, were huddled away into 
corners as objects of secondary consideration, not to be thought of but as 
disagreeable necessities, furnishing no profit, and intruding on the one 
affair of life. The single setting-room was on thesame principle, acha- 
os of boxes and old papers, and had more counting-house stools init than 
chairs: not to mention a great monster of a desk straddling over the mid- 
dle of the floor, and an iron rafe sunk into the wall above the fire-place. 
The solitary little table for purposes of refection and social enjoyment, 

| bore as fair a proportion to the desk and other business furniture, as the 

| graces and harmless relaxations of life had ever done, in the persons of 

the old man and his son, to their pursuit of wealth. It was meanly laid 
out, now, for dinner; and in a chair before the fire, sat Anthony himself, 
who rose to greet his son and his fair cousins as they entered. 

An ancient proverb warns us that we should not expect to find old 
heads upon young shoulders; to which it may be added that we seldom 
| meet with that unnatural combination, but we feel a strong desire .o knock 
| them off; merely from an inherent love we have of seeing things in their 
| right places. It is not improbable that many men, in no wise choleric 
by nature, felt this impulse rising up within them, when they first made 
| the aquaintance of Mr. Jonas; butif they had known bim more intimate- 
| ly in his own house, and had sat with him at his own board, it would 
| assuredly have been paramount to all other considerations. 

« Well, ghost!” said Mr. Jonas, dutifully addressing his parent by 
| that title. “Is dinner nearly ready ?”’ ; 
| * T should think it was,” rejoined the old man. 

“ What's the good of that?” rejoined the son. ‘“ J should think it 
was. I want to know.” 

“ Ah! 1 don’t know for certain,” said Anthony. 

“ You don’t know for ceitain,’’ rejoined his son, in a lower tone. 
“No. You don’t know anything for certain, you don’t. Give me your 
candle here. 1 want it for the gals.” 

Anthony handed him a battered old office candlestick, with which Mr. 
Jonas preceded the young ladies to the nearest bedroom, where he left 
them to take off their shawls and bonnets; and returning, occupied 
himself in opening a bottle of wine, sharpening the carving knife, and 
muttering compliments to his father, until they and the dinner appeared 
together. The repast consisted of a hot leg of mutton, with greens and 
potatoes; and the dishes having been set upon the table by a slipshod 
old woman, they were left to enjoy it after their own manner. 

“ Bachelor’s Hall you know, cousin,” said Mr. Jonas to Charity.” “J 
say—the other one will be having a laugh at this when she gets home, 
won’t she? Here; you sit onthe right side of me, and I’!! have her 
upon the left. Other one, will you come here?” 

“ You're such a fright,” replied Mercy, ‘‘ that I know I shall have no 
appetite if I sit so near you; but I suppose I must.” 

“ An’t she lively?” whispered Mr. Junas to the elder sister, with his 
favourite elbow emphasis. 

“Ob I really don’t know!” replied Miss Pecksniff, tartly. ‘ I am 
tired of being asked such ridiculous questions. 

“* What’s that precious old father of mine about now ?”’ said Mr. Jonas, 
seeing that his parent was travelling up and down the room, instead of 
taking bis seat attable. ‘ Whatare you looking for?” 

« |’ve lost my glasees, Jonas,” said gid Anthony. 

“ $:t down without your glasses, can’t you?” returned hisson. ‘ You 
don’t eat or drink out of ’em, I think; and where’s that ns ener 
old Chuffey gotto! Now, stupid, Oh! you know yourname, do you?” 

It would seem that he didn’t, for be dida’t come until the father cal 
led. As he spoke, the door of a small glass office, which was partitioned 
off from the rest of the room, was slowly opened, and a little blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced, ancient man came creeping out. He was of a remote 
fashion, and dusty, like the rest of the furniture; he was dressed in a 
decayed suit of black, with breeches garnished at the knees with rusty 
wisps of ribbon, the very paupers of shoe-strings ; on the lower portion of 
his spindle-legs were dingy worsted stockings of the same colour. He 
looked as if he had been put away and forgotten half a century before, 
and somebody had just found him in a lumber-closet. 

Such as he was, he came slowly creeping on towards the table, until at 
last he crept into the vacant chair, from which, as his dim faculties 
became conscious ¢f the presence of strangers, and those strangers ladies, 
he arose again, apparently intending to make a bow. — But he sat down 
once more, without having made it, ard breathing on his shrivelled hands 
to warm them, remained with his poor blue nose immoveably above his 

plate, looking at nothing, with eyes that saw nothing, and a face that 
meant nothing. Take him in that state, and he was an embodiment of 

othing. Nothing elee. é 

5 an clerk,” said Mr. Jonas, as host and master of the ceremonies : 
“Old Chuffey.” - 

} “Ishe oe inquired one of the young ladies. - 

“ No, I don’t know that be is. He an’t deaf, is he, father ? 
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} “TL never heard him say he was,”’ replied the old man. 
“ Blind?” inquired the young ladies. 
bi N—no.  [ never understood that he was at all blind,” said Jonas, 
earelessly. ‘‘ You don’t consider him so, do you, father!” 
“ Certainly not,” replied Anthony. 
“ What is he, then?” 
“Why, I'll tell you what he is,” said Mr. Jonas, apart to the young 


ladies, ‘he’s precious old, for one thing; and I an’t best pleased with 
him for that, for 1 think my father must have caught it ofhim. He's a | 


strange old chap, for another,” he added, in a louder voice, “ and don't 
understand any one hardly, but him!” He pointed to his honoured 
parent with the carving-fork, in order that they might know whom he 
meant. 

“ How very strange!" cried the sisters. 

“ Why, you see,” said Mc. Jonas, “he’s been addling his old brains 
with figures and book-keeping all his life; and twenty year ago or so he 
went and took a fever. All the time he was vut of his head, (which was 
three weeks) he never left off casting up; and he got to so many million 
at last that [ don’t believe he’s ever been quite right since. We don’t 
do much business now though, and he an’t a bad elerk.”’ 

\. A very good one,” said Anthony. 

fa“ Well! he an’t a dear one at all events,” observed Jonas; “and he 
earns his salt, which is enough for our look out. I was telling you 
that he hardly understands any one except my father; he always under- 
stands him though, and wakes up quite wonderful. He’s been used to 
his ways so long, you see! Why, I've seen him play whist, with my 
father for a partner—and a good rubber too—when he had no more 
notion what sort of people he was playing against, than you have.” 

“ Has he no appetite ?’’ asked Merry. 

“Oh yes,” said Jonas, plying his own knife and fork very fast—“ he 
eats—when he’s helped. But he don’t care whether he waits a minute 
or an hour, as long as father’s here; so when I’m at all sharp set, as I 


am to day, [ come to him after I’ve taken the edge off my own hunger, | 


you know. Now, Chuffy, stupid, are you ready?” 

Chuffy remained immoveable. 

“ Always a perverse old file, he was,’’ said Mr. Jonas, coolly helping 
himself to another slice. ‘ Ask him, father.” 

‘‘ Are you ready for your dinner, Chuffey ?”’ asked the old man. 








at the first sound of the voice, so that it was at once a curieus and quite 


a moving sight to see him. ‘‘ Yes, yes. Quite ready, Mr. Chuzzlewit, 
quite ready, Sir. All ready, all ready, all ready.’’ With that he stop- 


ped, smilingly, and listened fur some further address; but being spoken | 


to no more, the light forsook his face, by little and little, until he was 
nothing again. 


“ He'll be very disagreeable, mind,”’ said Jonas, addressing his cou- | 


sins, 28 he handed the old man’s portion to his father. ‘ He always 
chokes himself when it an’t broth. Look at him, now! Did you ever 


see a horse with such a wall-eyed expression as he’t got? If it hadn’t | 


been for the joke of it, [ wouldn't have let him come in to-day; but I 
thought he’d amuse you.” 

The poor old subject of this humane speech was, happily for himself, 
as unconscious of its purport as of most other remarks that were made 
in his presence. But the mutton being tough, and his gums weak, he 
quickly verified the statement relative to his choking propensities, and 
underwent so much in his attempts to dine, that Mr. Jonas was infinitely 
amused—protesting that he had seldom seen him better company in all 
his life, and that he was enough to make a man split his sides with 
laughing. Indeed, he went so far as to assure the sisters that in this 

oint of view he considered Chuffy superior to his own father; which, as 
he significantly added, was saying a great deal. 

It was strange enough that Anthony Chuzzlewit, himself 30 old a man 
should take a pleasure in these gibings of his estimable son, at the ex-’ 
pense of the poor shadow at their table. But he did, unquestionably * 
though not so much—to do him justice—with reference to their ancient 
clerk, as in exultation at the sharpness of Jonas. For the same reason, 
that young man’s coarse allusions, even to himself, filled him with a steal- 
thy glee; causing him to rub his hands and chuckle covertly, as if he 
said in his sleeve, ‘‘ J taught him!—J trained him !—This is the heir of 
my bringing up. Sly, cunning, and covetous, he'll not squander my 
money. I worked for this,—I hoped for this,—it has been the great 
end and aim of my life.”’ 

What a noble end and aim it was to contemplate in the attainment, 
truly! But there be some who manufacture idols after the fashion of 
themselves, and fail to worship when they are made; charging their 
deformity on outraged nature. Anthony was better than these, at any 
rate. 

Chuffey boggled over his plate so long, that Mr. Jonas, losing patience, 
took it from him at last with his own hands, and requasted his father to 
signify to that venerable person that he had better “ peg away at his 
bread :” which Anthony did. f 

“Aye, aye!’ cried the old man, brightening up as before, when this 
was communicated to him in the same voice ; “quite right, quite right. 
He's your own son, Mr. Chuzzlewit! Bless him fora sharp lad! Bless 
him, bless him!”’ 

Mr. Jonas considered this so particularly childish,—perhaps with 
some reason—that he only laughed the more, and told his cousins that 
he was afraid one of these fine days, Chuffey would be the death of him. 
The cloth was then removed, and the bottle of wine set upon the table, 





not to spare it, as they might be certain there was plenty more where 
that came from. But, he added with some haste after this sally, that it 
was only his joke, and they wouldn’t suppose him to be in earnest, he 
was sure. 

“T shall drink,” said Anthony, ‘to Pecksniff. Your father, my dears. 


| A very clever man, Pecksniff. A wary man! A hypocrite, though,eh? A 


hypocrite, girls, eh? Ha, ha, ha! Well, so he is. Now, among friends 
—he is. I dont think the worse of him for that, unless it is that he 
overdoes it. You may overdo anything, my darlings. You may overdo 
even hypocrisy. Ask Jonas!” 

“Youcan’t overdo taking care of yourself,”’ observed that hopeful gen- 
tleman with his mouth full. 

“Do you hear that, my dears?” cried Anthony, quite enraptured.— 
“Wisdom, wisdom! A good exception, Jonas. No. It’s not easy to 
overdo that.” 

“Except,” whisperéd Mr. Jonas to his favorite cousin, “except when 
one lives toolong. Ha,ha! ‘Tell the other one that—I say !”’ 

** Good gracious me !”’ said Cherry in a petulant manner. ‘“ You can 
tell her yourself, if you wishScan’t you ?” 

‘*She seems to make such game of one,” replied Mr. Jonas. 

‘Then why need you trouble yourself about her?’ said Charity. ‘I 
am sure she doesn’t trouble herself much about you.” 

“Don’t she though?” asked Jonas. 

‘“Good gracious me, need [ tell you that she don’t?” returned the 
young lady. 

Mr. Jonas made no verbal rejoinder, but he glanced at Mercy with an 
odd expression in his face; and said that wouldn’t break his heart, she 
might depend upon it. Then he looked on Charity with even greater 
favor than before, and besought ter, as his polite manner was, “to come 
a little closer.’ 

‘“ There’s another thing that’s not easily overdone, father,” remarked 
Jonas, after a short silence. 

‘What's that ?’’ asked the father, grinning already in anticipation. 

“A bargain,” said the son. ‘“Here’s the rule for bargains—‘ Do 


| other men, for they would do you.’ That's the true business precept.— 


All others are counterfeits.” 
The delighted father applauded this sentiment to the echo; and was 


| so much tickled by it, that he was at the pains of imparting the same to 
“ Yes, yes,” said Chuffey, lighting up into a sentient human creature | 


his ancient clerk, who rubbed his hands and nodded his palsied head, 
winked his watery eves, and cried in his whistling tones, ‘Good ! good ! 
Your own son, Mr. Chuzzlewit!"’ with every feeble demonstration of de- 
light that he was capable of making. But this old man’s enthusiasm 
had the redeeming quality of being felt in sympathy with the only crea- 


| ture to whom he was linked by ties of long association, and by his present 





| where he always spent his evenings, and was neither seen nor 


helplessnese. And if there had been anybody there, who cared to think 
about it, some dregs of a better nature awakened, might perhaps have 
been deseried through that very medium, melancholy theugh it was, yet 
lingering at the bottom of the worn-out cask, called Chuffey. 

As matters stood, nobody thought or said anything upon the subject; 
so Chuffey fell back into a dark corner on one side of the fire place, 

eard 
again that night; save once, when a cup of tea was given him, in which 
he was seen to soak his bread mechanically. There was no reason to 
suppose that he went to sleep at these seasons, or that he heard, or saw, 
or felt, or theught. He remained, as it were, frozen up—if any term ex 
pressive of such a vigorous process can be applied to him—until he was 
again thawed for the moment by a word or touch from Anthony. 

Miss Charity made tea by desire of Mr. Jonas, and felt and looked so 
like the lady of the house, that she was in the prettiest confusion imagi- 
nable; the more so from Mr. Jonas setting close beside her, and whis- 
pering a variety of admiring expressions in her ear. Miss Mercy, for 
her part, felt the entertainment of the evening to be so distinctly and ex- 
clusively theirs, that she silently deplored the cemmercial gentlemen—at 
that moment, no doubt, wearying for her return—and yawned over yes- 
terday’s newspaper. As to Anthony, he went to sleep outright, so Jonas 
and Cherry had a clear stage to themselves as long as they chose to keep 
possession of it. 

When the tea-tray was taken away, as it wasat last, Mr. Jonas pro- 
duced a dirty pack of cards, and entertained the sisters with divers small 
feats of dexterity: whereof the main purpose of every one was, that you 
were to decoy somebody into laying a wager with you that you couldn't 
do it; and were then immediately to win and pocket his money. Mr. 
Jonas informed them tnat these accomplishments were in high vogue in 
the most intellectual circles, and that large amounts were constantly 
changing hands on such hazards. And it may be remarked that he fully 
believed this; for there is a simplicity of cunning no less than a simpli- 
city of innocence; and in all matters where a lively faith in knavery and 
meanness was required as the groundwork of belief, Mr. Jonas was one 
of the most credulous of men. His ignorance, which was stupendous, 
may be taken into account, if the reader pleases, separately. 

This fine young man had all the inclination to be a profligate of the 
first water, and only lacked the one good trait in the common catalogue 
of debauched vices—open-handedness—to be a notable vagabond. But 
there his griping and penurious habits stepped in; and as one poison will 
sometimes neutralize another, when wholesome remedies would not avail, 
so he was restrained by a bad passion from quaffing his full measure of 
evil, when virtue might have sought to hold him back in vain. 

By the time he had unfolded all the peddling schemes he knew upon 
the cards, it was growing late in the evening; and Mr. Pecksniff not 


from which Mr. Jonas filled the young ladies’ glasses, calling on them | making his appearance, the young ladies expressed a wish to return 
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home. But this, Mr. Jonas, in his gallantry, would by no means allow, 
until they had partaken of some bread and cheese and porter; and even 
then he was excessively unwilling toallow themto depart; often beseech- 
ing Miss Charity to come a little closer, or to stop @ little longer, and 
preferring many other complimentary petitions of that nature, in his own 
hospitable and earnest way. When all his efforts to detain them were 
fruitless, he put on his hat aad great-coat preparatory to escorting them 
to Todgers; remarking that he knew they would rather walk thither 
than ride; and that for his part he was quite of their opinion. 

“Good night,” said Anthony. ‘‘Guood night; remember me to—ha, 
ha, ha!—to Pecksniff. Take care of your cousin, my dears; beware of 
Jonas; he’s a dangerous fellow. Don’t quarrel for him, in any case !’’ 

“Oh, the creature!” cried Mercy. ‘The idea of quarelling for him! 
You may take him Cherry, my love, all to yourself. { make you a pre- 
sent of my share.” 

“What! I’m a sour grape, am [, cousin?” said Jonas. 

Miss Charity was more entertained by this repartee than one would have 
supposed likely, considering its advanced age and simple character.— 
But in her sisterly affection she took Mr. Jonas to cask for leaning so 
very hard upon a broken reed, and said that he must not be so cruel to 
poor Merry any more, or she (Charity) would positively be obliged to 
hate him. Mercy, whoreally had her share of good humor, only re- 
torted with a laugh; and they walked home in consequence without any 
angry passages of words upon the way. Mr. Jonas being in the middle, 
and having a cousin on each arm, some times squeezed the wrong one ; 
so tightly too, as to cause her not a little inconvenience; but as he talked 
to Charity in whispers the whole time, and paid her great attention, no 
doubt this was an accidental circumstance. When they arrived at Tod- 
gers, and the door was opened, Mercy broke hastily from them and ran 
up stairs; but Charity and Jonas lingered on the steps talking together 
for more than five minutes; so,as Mrs. Todgers observed next morning, 
toa third party, ‘‘It was pretty clear what was going on there, and she 
was glad of it, for it really was high time Miss Pecksniff thought of 
settling.” 

And now the day was coming on, when that bright vision which had 

burst on Todgers’s so suddenly, and made a sunshine inthe shady breast 
of Jinkins, was to beseenno more; when it was to be packed like a 
brown paper parcel, or a fish basket, or an oyster barrel, or a fat gentle- 
man, or any other dull reality of life in a stage coach, and carried down 
into the country! 
* “Never, my dear Miss Pecksniffs,” said Mrs. Todgers, when they re- 
tired to rest on the last night of their stay; “never have -[ seen an esta- 
lishment so perfectly broken hearted as mine is at this present moment 
of time. Idon’t believe the gentlemen will be the gentlemen they were, 
or anything like it—no, not for weeks to come. You have a great deal 
to answer for; both of you.” 

They modestly disclaimed any wilful agency in this disastrous state of 
things and regretted it very much. 

“Your pious Pa, too!” said Mrs. Todgers. 
Miss Pecksniffs, your Pa is a perfect missionary of peace and love.” 

Entertaining an uncertainty a3 to the particular kind of love supposed 
to be comprised in Mr. Pecksniff’s mission, the young ladies received this 
compliment rather coldly, 

“If I dared,” said Mes. Todgers, perceiving this, ‘‘to violate a confi- 
dence which has been reposed in me, and to tell you why I must beg of 
you to leave the little door between your room and mine open to-night, I 
think you would be interested. But [ musn’t do it, for I promised Mr. 
Jinkins faithfully that [ would beas silent as the tomb.”’ 

“Dear Mrs. Todgers! what can you mean?” 

“Why then, my sweet Miss Picksniffs,”’ said the lady of the house; 
‘my own loves, if you will allow me the privilege of taking that freedom 
on the eve of ourseparation, Mr. Jinkins and the gentlemen have made 
up a little musical party among themselves, and do intend in the dead of 
this night tu perform a serenade upon the stairs out side thedoor. I could 
have wished, I own said Mes. Todgers, with her usual foresight, “that ic 
had been fixed to take place an hour or twoearlier; because, when gentlemen 
situp late, they drink, and when they do drink, they’re not so musical, 
perhaps, as when they don’t. But this is the arrangement; and I know 
you will be gratifiel my dear Miss Pcksniffs, by such a mark of their 
attention. 

The young ladies were at first 30 much excited by the news, that they 
vewed they couldn’t think of going to bed, until the serenade was over.— 
But half an hour of cool waiting so altered their opinion that they not 
only went to bed, but fell asleep; and were moreover not ecstatically 
charmed tobe awakened sometime afterwards by certain dulcet strains 
breaking in upon the silent watches of the night 

It was very affecting—very, Nothing more dismal! could hav2 been 
desired by the most fastidious taste. The gentleman of a vocal turn was 
head mute, or chief mourner; Jinkins took the bass; and the rest too’ 
anything they could get. The youngest gentleman blew his melancholy 
intoa flite. He dida’t blow much out of it, but that was all the better. 
If the two Miss Pecksniffs and Mrs. Toigers had perished by spontan 
eous combustion, and the serenade had been in honor of their ashes, it 
would have been impossible to surpass the unutterable despair expressed 
in that one chorus, ‘‘G» where glory waits thee! It wasa requiem, @ 
dirge, amoan, a howl, a wail, a lament: an abstract of everything that 
is sorrowful and hideousin sound. The flute of the youngest gentleman 
was wildand fitful. It came and went in gusts, like the wind. Fora 
long time together he seemed to have lef: off, and when it wag quite set- 


tled by Mrs Todgers and the young ladies, that, overcome by his feelings, 


3° 





he had retired in tears, he unexpectedly turned up again at the very top 
of the tune, gasping for breath. He was a tremendous performer. There 
was no knowing where to have him; and exactly when you thought he 
was dving nothing at all, then was he doing the very thing that ought to 
astonish you most, 

There were several of these concerted pieces; perhaps two or three 
too many, though that, as Mrs. Todgers said, was a fault on the right 
side. But even then, even at that solemn moment, when the thrilling 
sounds may be presumed to have penetrated into the very depths of his 
nature, if he bad any depths, Jinkins couldn't leave the youngest gentle- 
man alone. He asked him distinctly, before the second song began—as a 
personal favor too, mark the villain in that—not to play. Yes; he said 
30; notto play. The breathing of the youngest gentleman was heard 
through the keyhole of the door. He didn’t play. What vert wasa 
flute for the passions swelling up within his breast?) A trombone would 
have been a world too mild. 

The serenade approached its close. Its crowning interest was athand. 
The gentleman of a literary turn had written a song on the departure of 
the ladies, and adapted it to an old tune. They all joined, except the 
youngest gentleman in company, who, for the reasons aforesaid, main- 
tained a fearful silence. The song (which was of a classical nature) in- 
voked the oracle of Apollo, and demanded to know what would become 
of Todgers’s when Cuarity and Mercy were banished from its walls. 
The oracle delivered no opinion parricularly worth remembering, ac- 


| cording to the not unfrequent practice of oracles from the earliest ages 


| been an island that there could have been no Mias Pecksniffs. 


“There’s aloss! My dear | 


down to the present time. In the absence of enlightment on that sub- 
ject, the strain deserted it, and went on to show that the Miss Pecksniffs 
were nearly related to Rule Britannia, and that if Great Britain hadn’t 
And 


being now on a nautical tack, it closed with this verse: 


All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire! 
And favoring breezes to fan ; 

While Tritons flock round it, and proudly admire 
The architect, artist, and man! 


As they presented this beautiful picture to the imagination, the gentle- 
men gradually withdrew te bed to give the music the effect of distance; 
and so it died away, and Todgers’s was left to repose. 

Mr. Bailey reserved his vocal offering until the morning, when he put 
his head into the room as the young ladies were kneeling before their 
trunks, packing up, and treated them to an imitation of the voice of a 
young dog, in trying circumstances: when that animan is supposed by 
persons of a lively fancy, to relieve his feelings by callins for pen and 
ink. 

‘* Well, young ladies,” said the youth, ‘‘ so you're going home, are you; 
worse luck ?”’ 

“Yes, Bailey, we're going home,” returmed Mercy. 

‘“* A’nt you a going to leave none of ’em a lock of your hair?”’ inquired 
the youth. ‘It’s real, an’t it?” 

They laughed at this, and told his of course it was, 

“Ou, is it of course though?” said Bailey, ‘1 know better than 
that, Hera an’t. Why, 1 see it hanging up once, on that nail by the 
winder. Besides I’ve gone behiad her at dinner-time and pulled it; and 
she never know’d. I say, young ladies— I,m a going to leaye. I an’t 
a going to stand being called names by her, no longer.” 

Miss Merey enquired what his plans for the future might be; in reply 
to whom, Me. Bailey intimated that he thought of going, either into top- 
boots, or into the army. 

** [nto the army!’ cried the voung ladies with a laugh. 

“Ah” said Bailey, “why not? There’s a many drummers in the 
Tower. Umacquainted with’em. Don’t their country set a valley on 
‘em, mind you! Not at all!” 

«You'll be shot, [ see,” observed Mercy. 

«“ Well!” cried Mr. Bailey, ‘wot if Lam? There's something gamey 
in it, young !adies, an’t there? I'd sooner be hit with a cannon-ball than 
a rolliag pia, and she's always catching up something of that sort, and 
throwing it at me, wen the gentlemen's appetites is good. Wot," said 
Mr, Bailey, stung by the recollection of his wrongs, “wot, if they do 
con sume tha per-vishuns. It an’t my fault, is it?” 

* Surely no one says it is,’ said Mercy. 

Don’t they though ?” retorted the youth. ‘No. Yes. Ah! Oa! No 
one mayn’t say it is; but some one knows it is. But Lan’t a going w 
have every rise in prices wisited on me. I an’ta going to be killed be- 
cause the markets isdear. [ won't stop. And therefore,”’ added Mr. 
Bailey, relenting into a smile, ‘‘wotever you meant to give me, you'd 


| better give me all at once, becoe if ever you come back agin, I shan’t be 


here; and as to the other boy, he won't deserve nothing / know.” 

The young ladies, on behalf of Me. Pecksniif and themselves, acted on 
this thoughtful advice; and in consideration of their private rg A 
presented Mr. Bailey with a gratuity so liberal, that he could hardly do 
enough to show his gratitude; which found but an imperfect vent during 
the remainder of the day, in divers secret slaps upon his pocket, and 
other such facetious pantomime. Noe was it contined to these ebullitions; 
foc basides crushing @ bandbox, with abonnet in it seriously dam- 
aved Mr. Pecksniff’s luggage, by ardently hauling it down from the top 
of the house; and in short evineed, by every means in his power, @ 
lively sense of the favors he had received from that gentleman and his 
family. 

Me. Peckanif® and Me. Jinkins came home 
the latter gentleman had made half-holiday 


to dinner, arm-in-arm; tor 
on purpose; thus gaining 
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an immense advantage over the youngest gentleman and the rest, whose 
time, as it perversely chanced, was all bespoke, until the evening. The 
bottle of wine was Mr. Pecksniff’s treat, and they were very sociable in- 
deed ; thougt full of lamentations on the necessity of parting. While 
they were in the midst of their enjoyment, old Anthony and his son were 
announced; much to the surprise of Mr. Pecksniff, and greatly to the 
diacomfiture of Jinkins. 
“Come to say good bye, you see,” said Anthony, in a low voice, to 


| 


| 


Mr. Pecksniff, as they took their seats apart at the table, while the rest | 


conversed among themselves. “ Where's the use of a division between 
youand me? We are the two halves of a pair of scissors, when apart, 
Peckaniff; but together we are something. Eh? 

“Unanimity, my good sir,” rejoiwed Mr. Pecksniff, “‘ is always de- 
lightful.”” 

“Pf don’t know about that,” said the old man, “ for there are some 
people f would rather disfer from than agree with. But you know my opi- 
nion of you.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, still having “ Hypocrite” in his mind, only replied by, 


a motion of his head, which was so nething between an afirmative bow, | 


and a negative shake. 


| 
j 
| 
| 


“Complimentary,” said Anthony. ‘Complimentary upon my word. | 
It was an involuntary tribute to your abilities, even at the time; and it | 


was not a time to suggest compliments either. But we agreed in the 
coach, you know, that we quite understood each other.” 


“Oh, quite !” assented Mr. Pecksniff, in a manner which implied that 


he himse!f was misunderstood most cruelly, but would not complain. 
Anthony glanced at his son as he sat beside Miss Charity, and then 
at Mr. Pecksniff, and then at hie son again, many times. It happened 
that Mr. Pecksniffs glances took a similar direction; but when he be- 
came aware of it, he first cast down his eyes, and then closed them; as 
if he were determined that the old man should read nothing there. 
“ Jonas is a shrewd lad,” said the old man. 








ignominiously harrassd by porters, and had to contend and strive per- 
petually with heavy baggage. This false position, combined with his 
nervous excitement, brought about the very consummation and catastro- 
phe ef his miseries; for when, in the moment of parting, he aimed 6 
flower—a hothouse flower, that had cost money—at the fair hand of 
Mercy, it reached, instead, the coachman on the box, who thanked him 
kindly, and stuck it in his button-hole. 

They were off now; and Todgers’s was alone again. The two young 
ladies, leaning back in their separate corners, resizned themselves te 
their own regretful thoughts. But Mr. Peckaniff, dismissing all ephe- 
meral cunsiderations of social pleasure and enjoyment, mare Serbo 5 hie 
meditations on the one great virtuous purpose before him, of casting out 
that ingrate and dereiver, whose presence yet troubled his domestic 
hearth, and was a sacrilege upon the altars of the household gods. 





CHAPTER XIl. 


WILL BE SEEN IN THE LONG RUN, IF NOT IN THE SHORT ONE, TO CON- 
CERN MR. PINCH AND OTHERS, NEARLY. MR. PECKSNIFF ASSERTS 
THE DIGNITY OF OUTRAGED VIRTUE; AND YOUNG MARTIN CHUZZLE- 
WIT FORMS A DESPERATE RESOLTION, 


Mr. Pinch and Martin, little dreaming of the the stormy weather that 


| impended, made themselves very comfortable in the Pecksniffian balls 


“He appears,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff in his most candid manner, 


*‘ to be very shrewd.” 
“And careful,” said the old man. 
“« And careful, I have no doubt,’’ returned Mr. Pecksniff. 


“ Lookye!”’ said Anthony in his ear. “I think he is sweet upon your 
daughter.” 


“Tut, my good sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with his eyes still closed; | 


“young people—young people—a kind of cousins, too—no more sweet- 
ness than is in that, sir.” 


“Why, there is very little sweetness in that, according to our expe- | 


rience,” retarned Anthony. ‘ Isn't there a trifle more here?” 
“Impossible to say,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff. 


You surprise me.” 


Quite impossible! | 


“Yes, [know that,” said the old man, dryly. “It may last: I mean | 


the sweetness, not the surprise; and it may die off. Supposing it 
should last, perhaps (you having feathered your nest pretty well, and 
I having done the very same) we might have a mutual interest in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, sniling gently, was about to speak, but Anthony stop- 
ped him. 

“1 know what you are going to eay. It’s quiteunnecessary. You have 
never thought of this fora moment; and ina point so nearly affecting 
the happiness of your dear child, you couldn’t, as a tender father, ex- 


and improved their friendship daily. Martin’s facility, both of invention 
and execution, being remarkable, the grammer-school proceeded with 
great vigor; and Tom repeatedly declared, that if there were anything 
like certainty in human affairs, or impartiality in human judges, a design 
so new and full of merit could not fail to carry off the first prize when 
the time of competition arrived. Without being quite so sanguine him- 
self, Martin had his hopeful anticipations too; and they served to make 
him brisk and eager at his task. 

“If I should tarn out a great architect, Tom,’’ said the new pupil one 
day, as he stood at a little distance from his drawing, and eyed it with 
much complacency, ‘‘I’ll tell you what should be one of the things I'd 
build.” 

“ Aye!’’ cried Tom. “ What?” 

“* Why, your fortune.” 

“No!” said Tom Pinch, quite as much delighted as if the thing 
were done. ‘ Would you though? How kind of you to say so.” 

“I'd build it up, Tom,’’ returned Martin, “on such a strong founda- 
tion, that it should last your life—aye, and your children’s lives too, and 
their children’s after them. I’d be your patron, Tom. I'd take you 
under my protection. Let me see the man who should give the cold 
shoulder to anybody I chose to protect and patronise, if | were at the 
top of the tree. Tom!’ 


“Now, I don’t think,” said Mr. Pinch, “upon my word, that I was 


| ever mere gratified than by this. I really don’t. 


press an opinion; and so forth. Yes, quite right. And [like you! But | 


it seems to me, my dear Pecksniff,” added Anthony, laying his hand 


upon his sleve, ‘“thatif you and [ kept up the joke of pretending not to | 
see this, one of us might possibly be placed in a position of disadvantage; | 


and as I am very unwilling to be that party myself, you will excuse my 
taking the liberty of putting the matter beyond a doubt, thus early; and 


having it distinctly understood, as it is now, that we do see it, and do | 


know it. Thank you fer your attention. We are now upon an equal 
footing ; which is agreeable to us both, I am sure.” 


He rose as he spoke; and giving Mr. Pecksniff a nod of intelligence, 


moved away from him to where the young people were sitting: leaving 
that good man somewhat puzzled and discomfited by such very plain- 
dealing, and not quite free from a sense of having been foiled in the ex. 
ercise of his familiar weapons. 


“Ob! I mean what I say,”’ retorted Martin, with a manner as free 
and easy in its condescention to, not to say in its compassion for, the 
other, asif he were already First Architect in Ordinary to all the Crown- 
ed Heads in Europe. ‘I'd do it—lI'd provide for you.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Tom, shaking his head, ‘that I should bee 
mighty awkward person to provide for.”’ 

“Pooh, pooh!” rejoined Martin. Never mind that. If I took in 
my head to say, ‘Pinch is a clever fellow; I approve of Pinch;’ I 
should like to know the man who would venture to put himself in oppo- 
sition tome. Besides, confound it Tom, you could be useful to me in a 
hundred ways.” 


“If I were not useful in one or two, it shouldn't be for want of trying,” 
said Tom. 

“ For instance,” pursued Martin, after a short reflection, “ you'd be e 
capital fellow, now, to see that my ideas were properly carried out; and 
to overlook the works in their progress before they were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be very interesting to me, and to take all that sort of plain 
sailing. Then you'd be a splendid fellow to show people over my studio, 
and to talk about Art io ’em, when I could’nt be bored myself, and all 


| thatkind of thing. For it would be devilish creditable, Tom (I’m quite 


But the night-coach had a punctual character, andit was time to join | 


it at the office; which was so near at hand, that they had already sent 
their luggage, and arranged to walk. Thither the whole party repaired, 
therefore, afterno more delay than sufficed for the equipment of the Miss 
Pecksniffs and Mrs. Todgers. They found the coach already at its start- 


in earnest, I give you my word), to have a man of your information about 
one, instead of some ordinary blockhead. Oh, I'd take care of you. 
You'd be useful, rely upon it!” 


To say that Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social or- 


| chestra, but was always quite satisfied to be set down for the hundred 


ing-place, and the horses in; there, too, were a large Mijority of the | 


commercial gentlemen, including the youngest, who was visibly agitated, 
and in a state of deep mental dejectior. 


Nothing could equal the distress of Mis. Todgers in parting from the | 


young ladies, except the strong emotions with which she bade adieu to | 


Mr. Pecksniff. Never surely was a pocket-handkerchief taken in and 


out of a flat reticule so often as Mrs. Todgers’s was, as she stood upon | 


the pavement by the coach door, supported on either side by a commer- 
cial gentleman; and by the light of the coach-lamps caught such brief 
snatches and glimpses of the good man’s face, as the constant interpo. 
sition of Mr. Jinkins allowed. For Jinkins, to the last the youngest 
gentleman's rock a head in life, stood upon the coach-step talking to the 
ladies. Upon the other step was Mr. Jonas, who maintained that posi- 


tion in right of his ceusinship; whereas the youngest gentleman who had ( 
been first upon the ground, was deep in the booking-office among the ° 


black and red placards, and the portraits of fast coaches, where he was 


and fiftieth violin in the band, or thereabouts, is to express his modesty 
in very inadequate terms. He was much delighted, therefore, by these 
observations. 

* | should be married to her then Tom, of course,"’ said Martin. 

What was that which checked Tom Pinch, so suddenly, in the high 
flow of his gladness, bringing the blood into his honest cheeks, and a re- 
morseful feeling to his honest heart, as if he were unwortby ofhis friend’s 
regard ! 

‘* | should be married to ber then,” said Martin, looking with a smile 
towards the light; “and we should have, I hope, children about us. 
They'd be very fond of you, Tom.” 

But not a word said Mr. Pinch. The words he would have uttered 
died upon his lips, and found a life more spiritual in self-denying 
thoughts. 

“All the children hereabouts are fond of you, Tom, and mine would 
be, of course,” pursued Martin. ‘Perhaps I might name one of ’em 
after you. Tom, eh? Well I don’t know, Tom's not a bad name, 
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Thomas Pinch Chuzzlewit, T. P. C. on his pinafores—no objection to that | together—not at the house where you and I were, either; but at the 


I should say.” 

Tom cleared his throat, and smiled. 

“ She would like you, Tom, I know,” said Martin. 

“ Aye!” ried Tom Pinch, faintly. 

“] can tell exactly what she would think of you,” said Martin, leaning 
his chin upon his hand, and looking through the window-glass as if he 
read there what he said; “I know her so well. She would smile Tom, 
often at first when you spoke to her, or when she looked at you— 
merrily too—but you wouldn't mind that. A brighter smile, you never 
saw.” 

‘“No, no,” said Tom, “ [wouldn't mind that.” 

“She would be as tender with you, Tom,” said Martin “as if you 
were a child yourself. So you are almost in some things, an’t you, 
Tom?”"— 

Mr. Pinch nodded his entire assent 

“ She would always be kind and good-humored, and glad to see you,”’ 
said Martin; ‘“ and when she found out exactly what sort of a fellow you 
were (which she’d do very soon), she would pretend to give you little 
commissions to execute, and to ask little services of you, which she knew 
you were burning to render; so that when she really pleased you most, 
she would try to make you think you most pleased her. She would take 
to you uncommonly, Tom; and would understand you far more delica- 
tely than I ever shall; and would often say, I know, that you werea 
harmless, gentle, well-intentioned, good fellow.” 

How silent Tom Pinch was! 

“In honour of old times,” said Martin, ‘and of ber having heard you 
play the organ in this damp little charch down here—for nothing too— 
we will have one in the house. I shall build an architectural music 
room on a plan of my own, and it ‘Il look rather knowing in a recess at 
one end. There you shall play aay, Tom, till you tire yourself; and, 
as yculike to do so in the dark, it shall be dark; and many’s the sum- 
mer evening she and I will sit and listen to you, Tom; be sure of that !”’ 

It may have required a stronger effort on Tom Pinch’s part to leave 
the seat on which he sat, and shake his friend by both hands, with no- 





thing but serenity and grateful feeling painted on his face; it may have | 


required a stronger eflurt to perform this simple act with a pure heart, 


blown by Fame has lustily resounded. Doubtful, because from its long 


hovering over scenes of violence, the smoke and steam of death have | 
clogged the keys of that brave instrument ; and it is not always that its 


and merrily bloused 7? when did their laughter ring upon the air, as oF 


notes are either true or tuneful. 

“T's a proof of the kindness of human nature,” said Tom, character- 
istically putting himself quite out of sight in the matter, ‘‘ that everybody 
who comes here, as you have done, is more considerate and aff-ctionate 


to me thar I should have any right to hope, if I were the most sanguine | same way now. 
creature in the world; or should have any power to express, if I were | 


the most eloquent. It reallyoverpowers me. But trust me,” said Tom, 


“that [am not ungrateful—that I never forget—and that, if I can ever 
prove the truth ef my words to you, [ will.” 

“ That's all right,’’ observed Martin, leaning back in his chair with a 
hand in each pocket, and yawning dreatily. “ Very fine talking, Tom; 
but I’m at Pecksniff’s, | remember, and perhaps a mile or so out of the 
high road to fortane just at this minute. So you've heard again this 
morning from what's his name, eh ? 

“ Who may that be 7” asked Tom, seeming to entera mild protest on 
behalf of the dignity of an absent person. 

“ You know. Whatis it? Northkey.”’ 

‘ Westlock,”’ rejoined Tom, in rather a louder tone than usual. 

“ Ah! to be sure,” said Martin, ‘‘Westlock. I knew it was some- 
thing connected with a point of the compass and a door. Well! and 
what says Westlock ?”’ 


“Oh! be has come into his property,’ answered Tom, nodding his 
head, and smiling. 

“‘He’s a lucky dog,” said Martin. “I wish it were mine instead. 
[+ that all the mystery you were to tell me ?” 

“No,” said Tom; “ not all.” 

““ What's the rest!’ asked Martin. 

For the matter of that,” said Tom, “it’s no mystery, and you won't 
think much of it; but it’s very pleasant to me. John always used to 
say when he was here, ‘Mark my werds, Pinch. When my father’s 
executors cash up’—be used strange expressions now and then, but that 
was his way.” 

“Cash up ’s a very good expression,” observed Martin, “ when other 
people don’t apply it to you. 
Pinch !”’ 

“Yes, lam I know,” said Tom; “but you ’ll make me nervous if 
yout-li me so. I'm afraid you have put me outa little now, for | forget 
what I was going to say.” 

“© When John’s father’s executors cashed up’’—said Martin impatiently. 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” cried Tom; “yes. ‘Then,’ says John, ‘1 ‘I! 


| 


| very first hotel in the town. 


Read what he says.” 
*“ Very well,” said Martin, glancing over it with his customary cool- 
ness; “ much obliged to him. I'm agreeable.” 

Tom could have wished him to be a little more astonished, a littlo 
more pleased, or in some form or other a little more interested in such a 
greatevent. Bat he was perfectly self possessed: and, falling into his 
favorite solace of whistling, took another turn at the grammar-school, as 
if nothing at all had happened. . 

Mr. Pecksniff’s horse being regarded in the light of a sacred animal, 
only to be driven by him, the chief priest of that temple, or by some per- 
son distinctly nominated for the time being to that high office by him- 
self, the two young men agreed to walk to Salisbury; and so, when the 
time came, they set off on foot; which was, after all, a better mode of 


| tcavelling than in the gig, as the weather was very cold and very dry. 


Better! a rare strong, hearty, healthy walk—four statute miles an 


| honr—preferable to that rumbling, tumbling, jolting, shaking, scraping, 


creaking, villanous old gig? Why, the two things will not admit of 
comparison. It is an insult to the walk, to set them side by side, 
Where is an iastance of a gig having ever circulated a man’s blood, un- 


| less when, putting him in danger of his neck, it awakened in his veins 


and in his ears, and all along his spine, a tingling heat, much more pecu- 
liar than agreeable ? When did a gig ever sharpen anybody's wits and 
energies, unless it was when the horse bolted, and, crashing madly down 
a steep hill with a stone wall at the bottom, his desperate circumstan- 
ces suggested to the only gentleman left inside, some novel and unheard- 
of mode of dropping out behind? Better than the gig! 

The air was cold, Tom; so it was, there is no denying it; but would 
it have been more genial in the gig? The blacksmith’s fire burned very 
bright, and leaped up high, as though it wanted men to warm; but 
would it have been less tempting, looked at from the clammy cushions of 
a gig? The wind blew keenly, nipping the features of the hardy wight 
who fought his way along; blinding him with his own hair if he had 
enough of it, and with wintry dust if he hadn't; stopping his breath as 
though he had been soused in a cold bath; tearing aside his wrap ings- 
up, and whistling in the very marrow of his bones; but it weal hens 


| done all this a hundred times more fiercely to a man in a gig, wouldn’t 
than to achieve many and many a deed to which the doubtful trumpet | 


it? A fig for gigs! 
Berter than the gig! When were travellers by wheels and hoofs seen 
with such red-hot cheeks aa those? when were they so good-humoredly 


turaed them reund, what time the stronger gusts came sweeping up ; and, 
facing round again as they passed by, dashed on in such a glow of ruddy 
health as nothing conld keep pace with, but the high spirits it engender- 
ed? Better than the gig! Why, here is a man in a gig coming the 

Look at him as he passes his whip into his left hand, 
chafes his sumbed right fingers on his granite leg, and beats those mar- 
ble toes of his upon the footboard. Ha, ha, ha! Who would exchange 
this rapid hurry of the blood for yonder stagnant misery, though its pace 
were twenty miles to one? 

Better than the gig! Noman in a gig could have such interest in the 
milestones. No man in a gig could see, or feel, or think, like merry 
users of their legs. How, as the wind sweeps on, upon these breezy 
downs, ittracks ita flight in darkening ripples on the grass, and smoothest 
shadows on the hills! Look round and round upon this bare bleak plain, 
and see even here, upon a winter's day, how beautiful the shadows are! 
(las! itis the nature of their kind to be so. The loveliest things in life, 
fom, are but shadows; and they come and go, and change and fade 
away, as rapidly as these! 

Another mile and then begins a fall of anow, making the crow, who 
skims away so close above the ground to shirk the wind, a blot of ink 
upon the landseape. But though it drives and drifts against them as 
they walk, stiffening on their skirts, and freezing in the lashes of their 


| eyes, they wouldn't have it fall more sparingly, 20, not so much as by a 


Well !—What a slow fellow you are, | 


give you adinner, Pinch, and come down to Salisbury on purvose.” | 
Now, when John wrote the other day—the morning Peckaniff left, you | 


know—he said his business was on the point of being immediately set- 
tled, and as he was to receive his money directly, when could I meet him 
at Salisbory? I wrote and said, any day this week; and I told him 
besides, that there was a new pupil here, and what a fine fellow you 
were, and what friends we had become. Upon which John -vrites back 
this letter’”—Tom produced it—“ fixes to morrow; sends his comph- 


ments to you; and begs that we three may have the pleasure of dining 


single flake, although they had to go a score of miles. And, lo! the 
towers of the Old Cathedral rise before them, even now! and bye and 
bye they come into the sheltered streets, made strangely silent by their 
w'tite carpet; and so to the Inn for which they are bound; where they 
present such flushed and burning faces to the cold waiter, and are so 
brimful of vigor, that he almost feels assaulted by their presence: and, 
having nothing to oppose to the attack (being fresh, or rather stale, from 
the blazing fire in the coffee-room,) is quite put out of his pale counte- 
nance. 

A famous Ton! the halla very grove of dead game, and dangling joints 
of mutton; and in one corner an illustrious larder, with glass doors, deve- 
loping cold fowls and noble joints, and tarts wherein the raspberry jam 
pat Hy withdrew itself, as such a precious creature should, behind a lat- 
tice work of pastry. And behold, on the first floor, at the court end of 
the house, in aroom with all the window-curtains drawn, a fire piled half 
way no the chimney, plates warming before it, wax candles gleaming 
everywhere, and a table spread for three with silver and glass enough 
for thirtty—John Westlock : not the old John of Pecksniff’s, but & pro- 
per gentleman: looking aaother and A grander person, with the con- 
eciauaness of being his own master and having money in the bank: and 
yet in some reapects the old John too, for he aeized Tom Piach by both 
hia hands the instant he appeared, and fairly bogged him, in his cordial 
we come 

« And this,” said John, “is Me. Chazzlewit. Iam very glad to are 
him !"—John had an off-hand manner of his own; so they shook hands 


warmly, and wer? friends in no time. 
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“« Stand off a moment, Tom,” cried the old pupil, laying one hand on 
each of Mr. Pinch’s shoulders, and holding him out at arm’s length.— 
“Let me loook at you! Just the same! Not abit changed * 

“Why, it’s not so very long ago, you know,” said Tom Pinch, “ after 
a)).” 

‘‘[t seems an age to me,”’ cried John; “and so it ought to seem to 
you, you dog.’ And then he pushed Tom down into the easiest cheir, 
and clapped him on the back so heartily, and so like his old self in their 
old bed-room at old Pecksniff’s that it was a toss-up with Tom Pinch 
whether he should laugh or cry. Laughter won it; and they all three 
laughed together. 

“T bave ordered everything for dinner,that we used to say we'd have, 
Tom,” observed John Weatlock. 

“No!” said Tom Pinch, ‘“‘ Have you?” 

“Everything. Don’t laugh, if you can help it, before the waiters. J 
couldn’t when I was ordering it. It’s like a dream.” 


| 
| 
| 


John was wrong there, because nobody ever dreamed such soup as | 


was put upon the table directly afterwards; or such fish; or such side- 
dishes; or such a top and bottom; or such a course of birds and sweets; 
or in short anything approaching the reality of that entertainment at ten- 


and-sixpence ahead, exclusive of wines. As to them the man who can | 


dream such iced champagne, such claret, port or sherry, had better go 
¥o bed and stop there, 

But perhaps the finest feature of the banquet was, that nubody was 
half so much amazed by everything as John himself, who, in his high 
delight, was constantly bursting into fits of laughter, and then endeavor- 
ing to appear preternaturally solemn, lest the waiters should conceive he 
wasn’t used to it. Some of the things they brought him to carve, were 
shuch outrageous practical jokes, though, that it was impossible to stand 
it; and when Tom Pinch insisted, in spite of the deferential advice of an 
attendant, not only of breaking down the outer wall of a raised pie with 
a tablespoon, but on trying to eat it afterwards, John lost all dignity, and 
sat behind the gorgeous dish cover at the head of the table, roaring to 
that extent that he was audible in the kitchen. Nor had he the least 
objection to laugh at himself, as he demonstrated when they had all three 
gathered round the fire, and the dessert was on the table; at which pe- 
riod the head waiter inquired with respectful solicituude whether that 

ort, being a light and tawny wine, was suited to his taste, or whether 
fre would wish to try a fruity port with greater body. To this John 
gravely answered, that he was well satisfied with what be had, which he 
esteemed as one might say, a pretty tidy vintage; for which the waiter 
thanked him and withdrew. And then John told his friends with a 
broad grin, that he supposed it was all right, but he didn’t know; and 
went off into a perfect shout. 

They were very merry and full of enjoyment the whole time, but not 
the least pleasant part of the festival was, when they all three sat about 
the fire, cracking nuts, drinking wine, talking cheerfully. It happened 
that Tom Pinch had a word to say to his friend, the organist’s assistant, 
and so deserted his warm corner for a few minutes at this season, lest it 
should gr>w too late ; leaving the other two young men together. 

They drank his healthin his absence, of course ; and John Westlock, 
took that opportunity of saying, that he had never had even a peevish 
word with Tom during the whole term of their residence in Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s house. This naturally led him to dwell upon Tom's character, and 
to hint that Mr. Pecksniff understood it pretty well. He only hinted this 
and very distantly; knowing that it pained Tom Pinch to have that gen- 
tleman disparaged, and thinking it would he as well to leave the new pu- 
pil to his own discoveries. 








“Yes,” said Martin. ‘It’s impossible to like Pinch betterthan I do, | 


or to do greater justice to his good qualities. He’s the most willing fel- 
low, Lever saw.” 

He’s rather too willing,’ observed John, who was quick in observation. 
“Tt’s quite a fault in bim.”’ 

“So it ia,’ said Martin. “Very true. There was a fellow only a week 


or so ago—a Mr. Tigg—who borrowed all the money he had, on a pro- | 


mise to repay it in a few days. Jt was but half a sovereign, to be sure ; 
but it’s well it was no more, for h’ll never see it again.”’ 

“Poor fellow !"’ said John, who had been very attentive to these few 
words. “lerbaps you have net had an opportunity of observing that, in 
his own pecuniary transactions, Tom’s proud.” 

“You don’t say so ! 
borrow ?” : 


John Westlock shook his head. 


No, I haven’t. What do you mean? Won't he | 


“That's very odd,” said Martin, setting downhis emptyglass. “He’sa | 


strange compound, to be sure,’ 

“As to receiving money asa gi 
he'd die fii st.” 

“He's made up of simplicity,” said Martin. “Help yourself.” 

“You, however,” pursued John, filling his own glass, and looking at 
his companion with some curiosity, ‘‘who are older than the majority of 
Mr. Pecksniff’s assistants, and have evidently had much more experience 
understand him, I have no doubt, and see how liable he is to be imposed 
upon. 

“Certainly,” said Martin, stretching out his legs, and holding his wine 
between his eye and the light, ‘“Mr. Pecksniff knows that tov. So do his 
daughters. Eh ?” 

John Westlock emiled, but made no answer. 

“By the bye,” said Martin, “that reminds me. What's your opinion 
of Pecksniff ? How did he use you? What do you think of him now 7— 
Coolly, you know, when it’s all over 7” ‘ 


ft, resumed John Westlock ; “I think 





“Ask Pinch,” returned the old pupil. ‘(He knows what my sentiments 
used to be upon the subject. They are not changed, I assure you.” 

“No, no,” said Martin, “I'd rather have them from you.” 

“But Pinch says they are unjust,” urged Jobn with a smile, 

“Ob! well! Then | know what course they take beforehand,” said 
Martin ; ‘and, therefore, you can have no delicacy in speaking plainly, 
Don’t mind me, I beg. I don’t like him, I tell you frankly. I am with 
him because it happens from particular circumstances to suit my conve- 
nience. I have some ability, 1 believe, in that way ; and the obligation, 
if any, will most likely be on his side and not mine. At the lowest mark, 
the balance will be even and there'll be ne obligation at all. So you may 
talk to me, as if I had no connexion with him.” 

“If you press m= to give my opinion”’—returned John Westlock. 

“Yes, I do,” said Martin, ‘You'll oblige me.” 

“T should say,’ resumed the other, ‘that he is the most consummate 
scoundre! on the face of the earth.” 

“Oh!” said Martin, as coolly asever. “That’s rather strong.” 

“Not stronger than he deserves,”’ said John ; “ and if ke called upon 
me to express my opinion of him to his face, I would do so in the very 
same terms, without the least qualification. His treatment of Pinch is 
in itself enough to justify them ; but when [look back upon the five years 
I passed in that house, and remember the hypocrisy, the knavery, the 
meannesses, the false pretences, the lip service of that fellow, and his 
trading in saintly semblances for the very worst realities; when I re- 
member how often I was the witness of all this, and how often I was 
made a kind of party to it, by the fact of being there, with him for my 
teacher; [swear to you, that I almost despise myself.” 

Martin drained his glass, and looked at the fire. 

“T don’t mean to say, that is a right feeling,” pursued John Westlock, 
“because it was no fault of mine ; and I can quite understand—you, for 
instance, fully appreciating him, and yet being forced by circumstances to 
remain there. I tell you simply what my feeling is; and even now, 
when, as you say, it’s all over; and when I have the satisfaction of know 
ing that he always hated me, and we always quarrelled, and [ always 
told him my mind ; even now, I feel sorry that I didn’t yield to an im- 
pulse I often had, as a boy, of running away from him and going 
abroad.” 

“Why abroad 7” asked Martin, turning his eyes upon the speaker. 

“In search,” replied John Westlock, shrugging his shoulders, “of the 
livelihood I could’t have earned at home. There would have been 
something spirited inthat. But, come—fill your glass, and let us forget 
him.” 

“As soon as you please,” said Martin. ‘In reference to myself and my 
connexion with him, I have only to repeat what I said before. I have 
taken my own way with him so far, and shall continue tu do so, even 
more than ever; for the fact is—to tell you the truth—that I believe he looks 
to me to supply his defects, and couldn’t afford to lose me. I had a no- 
tion of that, in first going there. Your health !” 

“Thank you,” returned young Westlock. ‘Yours. And may the new 
pupil turn cut as well as you can desire !”’ 

“What new pupil 7” 

“The fortunate youth, born under an auspicious star,” returned John 
Westlock, laughing ; ‘‘ whose parents or guardians, are destined to be 
hooked by the advertisement. What! don’t you know that he has ad- 
vertised again ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Oh, yes. I read it just before dinner in the old newspaper. I know 
it to be his ; having some reason to remember the style. Hush! here’s 
Pinch. Strange, 1s it not, that the more he likes Pecksniff (if he can like 
him better than he does,) the greater reason one has to like him? Nota 
word more, or we shall spoil his whole enjoyment.” 

Tomentered as the words were spoken, with a radiant smile upon his 
face; and rubbing his hands, more from a sense of delight than because 
he was cold (for he had been running fast), sat down in his warm corner 
again, and was as happy as—as only Tom Pinch could be. There is no 
other simile that will express his state of mind. 

“And so,”’ he said, when he had gazed at his friend for some time in 
silent pleasure, ‘‘so you really are a gentleman at last, John. Well, to be 
sure !”’ 

“Trying to be, Tom; trying to be,” he rejoined good-humouredly. 
“There is no saying what. I may turn out in time.” 

** | suppose you wo ildn’t carry your own box to the mail now,” said 
Tom Pinch, smiling: ‘ although you lost it altogether by not tak- 
ing it. 

‘‘Wouldn’t 1?” retorted John. ‘That's all you know about it, Pinch. 
It must be a very heavy box that I wouldn't carry to get away from Peck- 
sniff’s, Tom.” 

“There !’ cried Pinch, turning to Martin, “Itold you so. The great 
fault in his character is his injustice to Pecksniff. You musn’t mind a 
word he says on that subject. His prejudice is most extraordinary.” 

“The absence of anything like prejudice on Tom’s part, you know,” 
said John Westlock, laughing heartily, as he laid his hand on Mr. Pinch’s 
shoulder, ‘‘is perfectly wonderful. If one man ever had a profound know- 
ledge of another, and saw him in a true light, and in his own propercolors 
Tom has that knowledge of Mr. Pecksniff.”’ 

“Why, of course I have,” cried Tom. ‘That's exactly what I have 
so often said to you. If you knew himas well as 1 do—John, I'd give 
almost any money to bring that about—you'd admire, respect, and rever- 
ence him. You couldn’t help it. Ob, how you wounded his feelings 
when you went away!” 
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“If T had known whereabout his feelings lay,’ retorted young West- 
lock, “‘I’d have done my best, Tom, with that end in view, you may 
depend upon it. But as I ceuldn’t wound him in what he bas not, and 
in what he knows nothing of, except in his ability to probe them to the 
quick in other people, I am afraid I can lay no claim to your compli- 
ment.” 

‘“Mr. Pinch, being unwilling to prcetract a discussion which might 
possibly corrupt Martin, forbore to say anything in reply to this speech ; 
but John Westlock, whom nothing short of an iron gag would have si- 
lenced when Mr. Pecksniff’s merits were once in question, continued 
notwithstanding. 

“His feelings ! Oh, he’s atender-hearted man. His feelings! Oh, 
he’s a considerate, conscientious, self-examining, moral vagabond, he is ! 
His feelings! Oh !—what’s the matter Tom !” 

Mr. Pinch was by this time erect upon the hearth-rug, buttoning his 
coat with great energy. 

“J can’t bear it,” said Tom, shaking his head. “No. I really cannot. 
You must excuse me, John. Ihave a great esteem and friendship for 
you; I love you very much; and have been perfectly charmed and 
overjoyed to day, to find you just the same as ever; but I cannot listen 
to this.’’ 


| 


“Why, it’s my old way, Tom: and you say yourself that you are glad 


to find me unchanged.” 

“Not in this respect,”’ said Tor Pinch. ‘You must excuse me John. 
I cannot, really; I will not. It’s very wrong ; youshould be more guard 
ed in your expressions. Itwas bad enough when you and I used to be 
alone together, but under existing circumstances, I can’t endure it, really. 
No. I cannot, indeed.” 

“You are quite right!’ exclaimed the other, exchanging looks with 
Martin ; “‘and I am quite wrong, Tom. I don’t know how the deuce we 
fell on this unlucky theme. I beg your pardon with all my heart.” 

“You have a free and manly temper, I know,” said Pinch ; “and 
therefore, your being so ungenerous in this one solitary instance, only 
grieves me the more. It’s not my pardon you have to ask, Jobn. You 
have done me nothing but kindnesses.” 

“Well ! Pecksniff’s pardon, then,” said young Westlock. “ Anything 
Tom, or anybody. Pecksniff’s pardon—will that do? Here! let us 
drink Pecksniff’s health !” 


“Thank you,” cried Tom, shaking hands with him eagerly, and filling | 


abumper. “Thank you; I'll drink it with all my heart, John. Mr. 
Pecksniff’s health, and prosperity to him !” 

John Westlock echoed the sentiment, or nearly so; for he drank Mr. 
Pecksnifi’s health. and Something to him—but what, was not quite audi- 


ble. The general unanimity being then completely restored, they drew | 
their chairs closer round the fire, and conversed in perfect harmony and 
] 


enjoyment until bed-time. 


No slight circumstance, perhaps, could have better illustrated the differ- | 


ence of character, between John Westlock and Martin Chuzzlewit, than 
the manner in which each of the young men contemplated Tom Pinch, 
after the little rupture just described. There was a certain amount of 
jocularity in the looks of both, no doubt, but there all the resemblance 
ceased. The old pupil could not do enough to show Tom how cerdially 
he felt towards him, and his friendly regard seemed of a graver and more 
thoughtful kind than before. The new one, on the other hand, had no, 
impulse but to laugh at the recollection of Tom’s extreme absurdity ; and 
mingled with his amusement there was something slighting and con- 
temptuous, indicative, as it appeared, of his opinion that Mr. Pinch was 
much too far gone in simplicity, tobe admitted as the friend, on serious 
and equal terms, of any rational man. 

John Westlock, who did nothing by halves, if he could help it, had 
provided beds for his two guests in the hotel; and after a very happy 
evening, they retired. Mr. Pinch was sitting on the side of his bed, 
with his cravat and shoes off, ruminating on the manifold good qualities 
of his old friend, when he was interrupted by a knock at his chamber 
door, and the voice of John himself 

“ You're not asleep yet, are you, Tom?” 

“ Bless you, no! not]. I was thinking of you,” replied Tom, opening 
the door. ‘‘ Come in.”’ 

‘Tam not going to detain you,” said John: “ but I have forgotten all 
the evening a little commission I tock upon myself; and I am afraid I 
may forget it again if I fail to discharge it at once. You know a Mr. 
Tigg. Tom, I believe ?” 

“Tigg!” cried Tom. ‘“Tigg! The gentleman who borrowed some 
money of me?” 


“ Exactly,” said John Westlock. “He begged me to pregent his | 


compliments, and to returnit with many thanks. Hereitis. I suppose 
it's a good one, but he’s rather a doubtful kind of customer, Tom.” 

Mr. Pinch received the little piece of gold, with a face whose bright- 
ness might have shamed the metal; and he said he had no fear about 


that. He was glad, he said, to find Mr. Tigg so prompt and honourable 
in his dealings; very glad. 


“Why, to tdil you the truth, Tom,” replied his friend, “he is not | 


always so. If you'll take my advice, you'll avoid him as much as you 
can, in the event of your encountering him again. And by no means, 
Tom—pray bear this in mind, for I am very serious—by no means lend 
him money any more.” 

“ Aye, aye!”’ said Tom, with his eyes wide open. 

‘He is very far from being a reputable acquaintance,” returned young 
Westlock ; “and the more you let him know you think so, the better for 
you, Tom. 
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“Tsay, John,” quoth Mr. Pinch, as his countenance fell, and he 
shook his head in a dejected manner, “I hope you're not getting into 
bad company.” 

“No, no,” he replied laughing. ‘Don’t be uneasy on that score.”’ 

“Oh, but I am uneasy,” said Tom Pinch; “I can’t help it, when I 
hear you talking in that way. If Mr. Tigg is what you descrive him to 
be, you have no business to know him, John. You may laugh, but I 
don’t consider it by any means a laughing matter, I assure you.” 

‘No, no,” returned his friend, composing his features. ‘* Quite right. 
It is not, certainly.” 

“You know, John,” said Mr. Pinch, ‘‘ your very nature and kindness 
of heart make you thoughtless; and you can’t be too careful on such a 
point as this. Upon my word, if I thought you were falling among bad 
companions, I should be quite wretched, for 1 know how difficult you 
would find it to shake them off. I would much rather have lost this 
money, John, than I would have had it back again on such terms.”’ 

“T tell you, my dear, good old fellow,”’ cried his friend, shaking him 
to and fro with both hands, and smiling at him with a cheerful, open 
countenance, that would have carried conviction to a mind much more 
suspicious than Tom’s; “ [ tell you there is no danger.” 

“Well!” cried Tom, “ Iam glad to hear it; I am overjoyed to hear 
it. I am sure there is not, when you say soin that manner. You won't 
take it ill, John, that I said what I[ did just now?” 

“Til!” said the other, giving his hand a hearty squeeze; ‘ why, what 
do yov think I am made of? Mr. Tigg and I are not on such an inti- 
mate footing that you need be at all uneasy; I give you my solemn 
assurance of that, Tom. You are quite comfortable now ?” 

* Quite,” said Tom. 

‘« Then, once more, good night!” 

“ Good night!” cried Tom; ‘‘and such pleasant dreams to you, as 
should attend the sleep of the best fellow in the world! ’’ 

“ Except Pecksniff,” said his friend, stopping at the door for a mo- 
ment, and looking gaily back. 

“ Except Pecksniff,” answered Tom, with great gravity—“ of course.”” 

And thus they parted for the night; John Westlock full of lightheart- 
edness and good humoar; and poor Tom Pinch quite satisfied, though 
still, as he turned over on his side in bed, he muttered to himeelf, 
‘“‘T really do wish, for all that, though, that he wasn’t acquainted with 
Mr. Tigg!”’ 

They breakfasted together very early next morning, for the two young 
men desired to get back again in good season; and John Westlock was 
to return to London by the coach that day. Ashe had some hours to 
spare, he bore them company for three or four miles on their walk ; and 
only parted from them at last in sheer necessity. The parting was an 
unusually hearty one, not only as Setween him and Tom Pinch, but on 
the side of™Martin also, who had found in the old pupil a very different 
sort of person from the milksop he had prepared himself to expect. 

Young Westlock stopped upon a rising ground, when he had gonea 
litttle distance, and luoked back. They were walking at a brisk pace, 
and Tom appeared to be talking earnestly. Martin had taken off his 
great coat, the wind being now behind them, and carried it upon his 
arm. As he looked, he saw Tom relieve him of it, after a faint resist- 
ance, and, throwing it upon his own, encumber himself with the weight 
of both. This trivial incident impressed the old pupil mightily, for he 
stood there, gazing after them, until they were hidden from his view; 
when he shook his head, as if he were troubled by sume uneasy reflec- 
tion, and thoughtfully retraced bis steps to Salisbury. 

In the meantime, Martin and Tom pursued their way until they halted, 
safe and sound, at Mr. Pecksniff’s house, where a brief epistle from that 
good gentleman to Mr. Pinch, announced the family’s return by that 
night's coach. As it would pass the corner ef the lane at about six 
o’clock in the morning, Mr. Pecksniff requested that the gig might be in 
waiting at the finger-post about that time, together with a cart for the 
luggage. And to the end that he might be received with the greater 
honour, the young men agreed to rise early, and be upon the spot them- 
selves. 

It was the least cheerful day they had yet passed together. Martin 
was outof spirits and out of humour, and took every opportunity of com- 
paring his condition and prospects with those of young Westlock; much 
to his own disadvantage always. This mood of his depressed Tom ;.and 
neither that morning’s parting, nor yesterday's dinner, helped to mend 
the matter. So the hours dragged on heavily enough; and they were 
glad to go to bed early. 

They were not quite so glad to get up again at half-past four o'clock, 
in all the shivering discomfort of a datk winter's morning; but they 
turned oat punctually, and were at the finger post full half an hour before 
the appointed time. It was not by any means a lively morning, for the 
sky was black and cloudy, and it rained hard; but Martin said there 
was nome satisfaction in seeing that brute of a horse (by this he meant 
Mr. Pecksniff’s Arab steed) getting very wet; and that he rejoiced on 
this account that it rained so fast. From this it may be inferred that 
Marvin's spirits had not improved, as indeed they had not ; for while he 
and Mr. Pinch stood waiting under a bedge, looking at the rain, the gig, 
the cart, and its reeking driver, he did nothing but grumble; and, but 
that it was indispensable to any dispute that there should be two parties 
to it, he would certainly have picked a quarrel with Tom. 

At length the noise of wheels was faintly audible in the distance, and 
presently the coach came splashing through the mud and mie, and one 
miserable out-ide passenger crouching down among wet straw, under @ 
saturated umbrella; and the coachmen, guard, and horses, in a fellow- 
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ship of dripping wretchedness. 13 
sniff let down the window-glass and hailed Tom Pinch. 

“Dear me, Mr. Pinch! is it possible that you are out upon this very 
inclement morning !”’ 

* Vos, sir,” cried Tom, advancing eagerly, ‘Mr. Chuzzlewit and J, 
sir A 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking, not so much at Martin as cn the 
spot where he stood. ‘Ob! indeed! Do me the favour to see to the 
trunks, if you please, Mr. Pinch.” 

Then Mr. Pecksniff descended, aud helped his daughters to alight; 
but neither he nor the young ladies took the slightest notice of Martin, 
who had advanced to offer his assistance, but was repulsed by Mr. Peck- 
sniffs standing immediately before his person, with his back towards 
him. In the same manner, and in profound silence, Mr. Pecksniff han- 
ded his danghters into the gig; and following himself and taking the 
reins, drove off home. 





Lost in astonishment, Martin stood staring at the coach; and when | seeking to do my duty in this carnal universe, and setting my face 


the coach had driven away, at Mr. Pinch and the luggage ; until the cart 
moved off too; when he said to Tom— 

“« Now, will you have the goodness to tell me what this portends ?” 

“ What?” asked Tom. 

«* That fellow’s bebaviour—Mr. Pecksnifi’s I mean. 

“No. Indeed I did not,” cried Tom. “ I was busy with the trunks.” 

*Tt’s no matter,”’ said Martin. “‘Come! Let us make haste back.” 
And without another word he started off at such a pace that Tom had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him. 

He had no care where he went, but walked through little heaps of 
mud and little poels of water with the utmost indifference; looking 
straigh: before bim, and sometimes laughing in a strange manner within 
himself. Tom felt that anything he could say weuld only render him the 
mere obstinate, and therefore trusted to Mr. Pecksniff’s manner when 
they reached the house, to remove the mistaken impression under which 
he felt convinced so great a favourite as the new pupil must nnquestion- 
ably be labouring. But he was not alittle amazed himself, when they 
did reach it, and entered the parlour where Mr. Pecksniff was sitting 
alone befare the fire, drinking some hot tea, to find that instead of taking 
favourable notice of his relative, and keeping him, Mr. Pinch, in the 
background, he did exactly the reverse, and was so lavish in his atten- 
tions that Tom was thoroughly confounded. 

“‘ Take some tea, Mr. Pinch—take some tea,”’ said Pecksniff, stirring 
the fire. “ You must be very cold and damp. Pray take some tea, and 
come intoa warm place, Mr. Pinch.” 

Tom saw that Martin looked at Mr. Pecksniff as though he could have 
easily found it in his heart to give him an invitation to a very warm 
place; but he was quite silent, and standing epposite that gentleman at 
the table, regarded him attentively. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff. “Take a chair, if you 
please. How have things gone on in our absence, Mr. Pinch?” 

“ You—you will be very much pleased with the grammar-school, sir,” 
said Tom. “It’s nearly finished.” 

“If you will have the goodness, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, waving 
his hand and smiling, “ we will not discuss anything connected with that 
question at present. What have you been doing, Thomas, humph?”’ 

Mr. Pinch looked frnm master to pupil, and from pupil! to master, and 
was #0 perplexed and dismayed, that he wanted presence of mind to 
answer the question. In this awkward interval, Mr. Pecksniff (who 
was perfectly conscious of Martin's gaze, though he had never once 
glanced towards him) poked the fire very much, and when ke couldn't 
do that any more. drank tea assiduously. 

“Now, Mr. Pecksniff,” said Martin at last, io a very quiet voice, “ if 

‘ou have sufficiently refreshed and recovered yourself, I shall be glad to 
what you mean by this treatment of me.” 

“And what,” said Peckaniff, turning his eyes on Tom Pinch, even 
more placidly and gently than before—what have you been doing, 
Thomas, Humph ?” 

When he repeated this inquiry, he looked round the walls of the room 


as if he were curious to see whether any nails had been left there by 
accident in former times. 


You saw it?” 


Immediately en its stopping, Mr. Peck- | 


‘I lament to be obliged to say, sir,” resumed Mr. Pecksniff, “ that it 
would be quite in keeping with your character if you did threaten me. 
You have deceived me. You have imposed upon a nature which you 
knew to be confiding and unsuspicious. You have obtained admission, 
sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, rising, “‘ to this house, on perverted statements, 
and on false pretences.” 

**Go on,” said Martin, with a scornful smile. 
What more?” 

“ Thus much more, sir,”’ cried Mr. Pecksnifi, trembling from head to 
feot, and trying to rub his hands, as though he were only cold. ‘‘ Thus 
much more, if you force me to publish your shame before a third party, 
which I was unwilling and indisposed to do. This lowly ro f, sir, must 
not be contaminated by the presence of one, who has deceived, and cruel- 
ly deceived, an honourable, beloved, venerated, and venerable gentleman; 
and who wisely suppressed that deceit from me when he sought my pro. 
tection and favour, knowing that humble as I am, I am an honest man, 


‘ Tunderstand you now. 


against all vice and treachery. I weep for your depravity, sir,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, “I mourn over your corruption, I pity your voluntary 
withdrawal of yourself from the flowery paths of purity and peace ;” here 
he stiuck himself upon his breast, or moral garden; “but I cannot have 
a leper and a serpent for an inmate. Go forth,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
stretching out his hand: “ go forth, young man! Like all who know you, 


I renounce you!”’ 


With what intention Martin made a stride forward at these words, it 
is impossible to say. It is enough to know that Tom Pinch caught him 
in his arms, and that at the same moment Mr. Pecksniff stepped back so 
hastily, that he missed his footing, tumbled over a chair, and fell ina sit- 
ting posture on the ground ; where he rensained without an effort te get 
up again, with his head in a corner; perhaps considering it the safest 
lace. 

- Let me go, Pinch!’ cried Martin, shaking him away. ‘Why do 
you hold me! Do you think ablow would make him a more abject crea- 
ture than he is? Do you think that if I spat upon him, I could degrade 
him to a lower level than hisown? Look athim. Look at him, Pinch!” 

Mr. Pinch involuntarily did so. Mr. Pecksniff sitting, as has been 

already mentioned, on the carpet, with his head in an acute angle of the 


wainscot, and all the damage and detriment of an uncomfortable journey 


about him, was not exactly a model of all that is preposessing and digni- 
fied in man, certainly. Still he was Pecksniff; it was impossible to de- 


| prive him of that unique and paramount appeal to Tom. And he return 


ed Tom’s glance, as if he would have said, ‘* Aye, Mr. Pinch, look at me! 
Here I am! You know what the Poet says about an honest man; and 
an honest man is one of the few great works that can be seen for nothing! 
Look at me! 

“1 tell you,” said Martin, “ that as he lies there, disgraced, bought, 
used ; a cloth for dirty hands; a mat for dirty feet; a lying, fawning, ser- 
vile hound; he isthe very last and worst among the vermin of the world. 
And mark me, Pinch. The day will come—he knows it: see it written 
on his faee, the while I speak !—when even you will find him out, and 
will know him as I do, and ashe knows I do. He renounce me! Cast 
your eyes on the Renouncer, Pinch, and be the wiser for the recollection 4 

He pointed at him as he speke, with unutterable eontempt, and fling- 
ing his hat upon his head, walked from the room and from the house. 

He went so rapidly that he was already clear of the village, when he 
heard Tom Pinch calling breathlessly after him in the distance. 

“Well! what now?” he said, when Tom came up. 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Tom, “‘are you going !”’ 

**Going!’’ he echoed. ‘ Going!” 

‘«didn’tso much mean that, aa were you going now ator.ce—in this bad 


| weather—on foot—without your cluthes—with no money? ' cried Tom. 


Tom was almost at his wits’ end what to say between the two, and had | 


already made a gesture as if he would call Mr. Pecksniff’s attention to 


the gentleman whu had last addressed him, when Martin saved him fur- 
ther trouble by doing so himself. 


“Me. Pecksniff,” he said, softly rapping the table twice or thrice, and 


| ven be with you. 


moving 4 step or two nearer, so that he could have touched him with his | 


hand ; “ you heard what I said just now 
you please. [ask you'’—} 
you by this ?”’ 

“1 will talk to you, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff in a severe voice, as he 
looked at him for the first time, “ presently.” 

“You are very obliging,” returned Martin; ‘presently will not do. I 
must trouble you to talk to me at once.”’ 

Mr. Pecksniff made a feint of being deeply interested in his pocket- book, 
but it shook in his hand«; he trembled so. 

“Now,” retorted Martin, rapping the table again. 
will not dv. Now!” 

“Do you threaten me, sir?” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

Martin looked at him, and made no answer; but a curious observer 
might have detected an ominous twitching at his mouth, and perhaps an 


involuntary attraction of his right hand in the direction of Mr. Pecksniff’s 
cravat. 


Do me the favor to reply, if 
1¢ raised his voice a little here—“ what mean 


‘Now. Presently 


« Yes,” he answered sternly, “I am.” 

“And where?” cried Tom. ‘Oh where will you go?” 

“T don’t know,” he said.—“Yes Ido. I'll go to America!” 

“Ne, no,” cried Tom, in akind of agony. ‘Don't gothere. Pray 
don’t! Think better of it. Don’t be so dreadfully regardless of yourself. 
Don’t go to America!” 

** My mind is made up,” he said. 
America. God bless you, Pinch!” 

“Take this!” cried Tom, pressing a book upon him in great agita- 
tion. ‘I must make haste back, and can’t say anything I would. Hea- 
Look at the leaf I have turned down. Good bye, good 


* Your friend waa right. I'll goto 


bye!” 
The simple fellow wrung him by the hand with tears stealing down 
his cheeks; and they parted hurriedly upon their seperate ways 


— 

The Quicksilver mines of Almaden have been leased by the Rothachilds 
at the rate of $31,1-2 the quintal. The old price was $60 the quintal, 
It is calculated that the lessees, owing to the absence of all European 
competition—the quicksilver mines in the South of Germany having been 
flooded and not now workable—will make the clear yearly gain of from 
three to four hundred thousand dollara! The export of this article from 
these mines, in 1840 was:—United Srates 75,934 Iba ; Chili, 394,000 


| tbs. ; Mexico, 367,534lbs. ; Pern, 160,753 Ibs. | East Indies, 374,315 Ibe.; 


Brazil, 26.596 Ibs.; France, 127,568 lbs.; Germany, 72,546 Ibs.; Rus- 
sia, 61,312 Ibs. 

Greece appears to be in a deplorable condition—without cash, with- 
out credit, having an expensive government to sustain, her prospects are 
gloomy, The old Autocrat of Russia has refused to lend the young King 


| Otho any more money, at which the latter is greatly distressed 
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THE AIDE-DE-CAMP’S STORY. 


On the night previous to our entering Moscow I was in our General's 
tent pursuing my new avocation of Aide-de-Camp ; suddenly we heard 
in the neighborhood a loud altercation between some soldiery, interrup- 
ted at intervals by the voice of a female imploring to be set at liberty. 
The party now approached us, whena non-commissioned officer of caval- 
ry entered the tent, and presented to the General a female, whom he 
represented to have been captured in a neighboring castle while he was 
engaged in a foraging excursion. He further stated that the remaining 
inmates of the mansion, about thirty in number, having opposed the en- 
trance of his dragoons, were put to the sword, with the exception of 
three who fled; previous to which, however, agreeably to the general 
system throughout the country, they contrived to fire the castle. 

The General, after listening to the narrative, now and then glancing 
his eyes upon his fair prisoner, dismissed the troopers with promises of 
reward, reserving, however, his beautiful captive to himeelf. 

After the departure of the soldiers, we remained alone in mute obser- | 
vation of each other. The beautiful captive stood in one corner of the | 
room; and although she strove to conceal her features from our admir- 
ing gaze, on afirat coup d’ail, she struck us as possessing handsome 
and most elegant features. Her arms were folded across her bosom; | 
and while contemplating her, she stood before me in all the beauty of a 
weeping Niobe, robed in her native modesty, the tears glittering in her 
beautiful dark eyes, while now and then her bosom heaved with painful | 
emotions, from a consciousness of her forlorn sitcation—in the power of 
an absolute chieftain—and that chieftain the enemy of her country. 

My position may be more easily imagined than described, considering | 
I had seen nothing in the shape of woman for an age. To be smitten | 
and enamored of this fair and helpless creature was the work of a mo- | 
ment; and I only regretted my not being in the position of the General, | 
and could, under any circumstances, very well dispense with my aide- 
de-campship. Svldiering was now at adiscount with me, while all my | 
senses were absorbed in an enthusias:ic admiration of this “ Helen’’ of | 
our camp. I was already enraptured with her beauty, rendered the | 
more seductive and interesting by her tears. 

If the reader be a romantic soldier like myself, he can enter inte my | 








feelings ;—if one of the fair sex, she can afford me a sympathising inter- 
est, and pardon my enthusiasm on the score of “ love at first sight.” 

It unfortunately happened, however, that I was not her only admirer. 
Alas! I had a rival to contend with, and that rival a General, and my 
Commanding officer. 

General G was then young, and strikingly handsome, of a com- 
manding figure, neither partaking too much of the Mars or the Adonis, 
and in his thirtieth year, and decked out in that romantic and chival- 
rous costume which some of the Emperor's Generals were so fend of dis- 
playing: he was the very beau ideal of a “ preux cavalier ;” and anfor- | 
tunately in all affairs of the heart quite as susceptible as myself, although 
his admiration and passion for woman was evanescent, and his suscepti- | 
bility never went be yond the love of conquest and possession. However, 
he had this advantage over me, he commanded, and | was doomed to 
obey, be his humble servant, whom he might march off a hundred leagues, 
and at a moment’s notice. My physiognomy, moreover, was embellish- | 
ed with an awkward sabre cut, which did any thing but add to my per- 
sonal beauty, save in the eyes of some fair one in whose defence it might 
have been received. This outward and visible sign of war took an ob- 
lique direction from the right ear down to my lower lip, to conceal 
which, I would ¢hen have given the world for a pair of whiskers. 

After a long pause, during which the General’s mind was absorbed in 
mute reflection, planning probably his manceuvres for an attack on the | 
lady’s heart, a species of strategy at this period quitenew to the soldiers | 
of the Grand Army, he, in the insinuating tones of his fine voice, endea. 
voured toconsole her under her present affliction, and offered her a tent 
exclusively to herself, At first, the fair Russian made no reply, but re 
mained, statue-like, musing on her isolated and helpless situation, far 
away from her home and kindred. At length. as ina moment of sudden 
inspiration, she threw herself at the General’s feet, and in the most im- 
ploring and affecting manner, earnestly besought him to set her at liber- 
ty—to return her to the bosom of her distressed and afflicted family, and 
save her, an unfortunate and defenceless female, from dishonor. 

“Lat me implore it of you, my lord,” said she, in the agony of we- 
man’s bitter tears; “let me beseech you to return me to my distressed 
parents, whom your cruel soldiery have plundered, and from whom they | 
have torn me; our friends are exiled—our dwellings now in ruins. Do 
not add to our affliction by depriving the mother of her child: she ia old 
and infirm—will die without me !—you cannot—you will not be so inhu- 
man! Save us from destruction, and let me return to her, she will bless 
me for it. Ihave a husband, to whom I am betrothed—spare me! 

ave you nct loved? Save me, and the prayers of a danghter—a mo- 
ther—shall be offered up for your welfare. Say but one word—that I 
am atliberty—and IT will wander back to them alone.” 

To me this scene was of the most distressing and painful nature. 
Would to God !—would to heaven! it had been myself to whom this 
beautiful and helpless being had thus appealed. With what joy would 
I have released her; and with an escort, returned her to her agonizing 
and afflicted parents—to that betrothed husband—and her forlorn and 
beloved mother. [ felt that the sacrifice of my life would be nothing in 
the cause of this lovely creature. Not so the General; his heart, it | 
would seem, was made of sterner materials: he had the form of a god, | 
but the heart of a villain—a perfect Cain. In truth, I envied not his 
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feelings; but I was young, and an enthusiast, while he was more experi- 
enced in these matters: it was not bis first affair of this nature. 

With the most perfect sang froid, he changed his attitude, said a 
word or two, affected to console her in her present situation, with a 
“ Ma foi c'est la fortune de la guerre’ —the fortune of war my beauty, 
promised—swore he would render her forever happy—take her to “ la 
belle France;” and with a few more such sentences of horrid hypocrisy 
on her rejecting his proffered offer, he drank off a glass or two of wine, 
and led her to the tent she was destined to occupy. 

Reclining carelessly on the sofa, the General dismissed me fromi 8 
presence, with a peremptory command on no account whatever to men- 
tion the circumstances, of this, to me, most painful scene. 

This cold calculating act of villainy on the part of the General, towatds 
a young, and defenceless, and beautiful female, far away from all she 
ptized on earth, in distress and in tears, aroused my indignation, and bit- 
ter contempt towards him for ever. Can such menexist, methought? 
and I thank God, believing myself incapable of such an unsoldierlike act 
of disloyalty towards a virtuous female, [ was wholly absorbed in painful 
reflections on its consequences. z . > . 

I was then a perfect noviciate in the world’s iniquities, while the General 

played the part of my initiator to the life; and although his deep-layed 

plans, and horribly deceptive promises succeeded—thongh their two des- 

tinies seemed for a time to be linked together in one tie of uninterrupted 

happiness, I was far from envying him the possession of bis treasure, 

won by art and treachery. 
* * * * . 

Pass we on a few months, and we come to the dénouement. Would to 
God itcould be blotted out of the page of history! it is a stain on the 
character of that man, and marks him with the blackest degredation, 

I have already remarked that General G was one of the hand- 
somest men of the army: he was the perfect model ef manly beauty, and 
the envy of many a brave cavalier. This admiration or rather descrip- 
tion of his person, may appear overdrawn; it is, however atrue one. In- 
dependant of these natural advantages, he was accomplished, and his 
manners equal to those of the most polished courtier: his forehead was 
high and commanding—his eyes dark, and most expressive—while bis 
voice would be now bland and fascinating—now soldierlike and imperi- 
ous. In fact, in manners he was the most polished soldier in our then 
chivalrous camp, before whom was thrown a young and beautiful woman 
—a prisoner amid a gay and victorious soldiery, without a friend or pro- 
tector—helpless and forlorn. Under these trying circumstances, she gave 
herself up to despair; with Moscow before her eyes in flames—her pater- 
nal home plundered and destroyed—her parents, if not dead, living as 
outcast wanderers—and she, trusting to the honour of him who solemnly 
swore to cherish and love her—a ruined sacrifice. 

When memory pictures to me this scene of seduction and villainy, I 
sicken with horror. I see her—the young—the beautiful, before me, con- 
fiding with all the innocence and affection of the virtuous of her sex, in 
the firm belief that his passion was love. 

. : * . 





* . 


The General 8s manauvres were crowned with complete success, while 
Alexina, the beautiful and unfortunate, who, with tears in her eyes, had 
knelt to him, imploring the release of her, whose absence would cause 
a mcther’s death, became reconciled to her destiny, and fondly loved him, 


| anxious for his every happinessand unhappy in his absence. 


Strange world ! and strangely are our minds and passions guided. To- 


day repelling the being she looked upon with loathing, while on the mor- 
row he was the very hope of her existence. 

Her heart—her affections were centered in him, and he knew this. 
Had I not been a living witness to this drama, I could not have believed 
it. After seeing her in her affliction earnestly—almost to frenzy—be- 
seeching him te allow her to go, she knew not whither, in presence of a 
rude soldiery, who had brought her, a pale and trembling captive to their 
General, had a friend tuld me, that after a lapse of a few short days, the 
General had accomplished his purpose, I should have disbelieved that 
friend. Such however was the case. 

The extraordinary change perplexed me not a little; and I could. not 
divest myself of melancholy forebodings as to the consequences; | felt a 


| depression of spirits which I tried in vain to overcome: it was a presen- 


liment of ill. Tisis feeling arose from a strong, almost infatuating inte- 
rest [ had taken for her, from the moment of her appearance in the camp; 
and now that she had fallen, I felt more acutely her unfortunate situ- 
ation 

Such a case offers a striking example of the all-absorbing impulse of 
certain passions, and which incontestibly proves the irresistible infla. 
ence which one being possesses over anothe:; or as Moore beautifully de- 
scribes it:— 

I know not—I ask not—what dwells in that heart; 

But I know that I love thee, whatever thon art. 
Tis like a charm or fatality which envelopes and enchains while there 
is hope or life. 

I now beheld Alexioa in the arms of one whom, till now, she had ne- 
ver seen, amid the carnage, terrors, and dissipation of a hostile soldiery. 
Yet, her passion was love, and that love became adoration: he was her 
star of hope—of luve—and life; were he an hour absent from her in the 
field, she would sigh for his return; and in the frenzy of her passion or 
love, vowed solemnly to follow him to France—to the battle—or todeath! 

And I was witness tothis. Too inexperienced in the world herself, 
she believed ber devotion and love was returned, that the General pos 


sessed the same warmth and sincere feelimga of sentimentasberself. At 
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this period her joy glowed in the belief of its reality; but too soon, alas! | her affectionate solicitude and devotion. My fears were soon re~- 


to be changed to the bitterness of remorse and the madness of despair. 
© - * * 7 * 


All this passed in the nieghbourhood of Moscow, where we remained 
for a short period in camp. 
walls and theatres, and conquests amid the fair Moscovites, were dread- 
fully disappointed on entering the “Sacred City.” All was a perfect 
wilderness. Instead of her peopled palaces, we but found here and there 
a few liberated felons bent on plunder, and half starved. At this scene 
of mute desolation, all the bright visions which had been pictured to us 
in the Emperor’s poetic and heroic bulletins vanished before us; and in 
the future we saw but battles without conquest or glory, and all the har- 
assing fatigues of a disastrous campaign, where the laurelled warriors of 
Marengo and Austerlitz were destined to perish amid Russian snows from 
starvation, or the most humiliating of deaths to the soldier, with their 
limbs numbed from cold, without the power of defence, against a cruel 
and remorseless foe, 

In the distance we beheld the bright Hesperides of our hopes—the 
great battle was fougint and won; but on our approach, when the covet- 
ed treagure was, as it were in our grasp, like the Dead Sea fruit, all 
turned to ashes and nothingness ! 

Those bright and enchanting palaces! the gilded halls of our imagina- 
tion, with the fair houris of inhabitants, had vanished! and we awoke, as 
from a dream, to behold a miserable perspective of the horrible future 
which awaited us. 

Incendiarism now broke out amid our very abodes, at first partially, 
until it grew into one wide and destructive conflagration. Never shall I 
forget the scenes of terror and desolation which ensued; description is 
beyond the power of historian, poet, or painter. At first a light breeze 
would awake some smouldering embers, when gradually, as if the very 
elements were warring against us, the wind increased almost to a hurri- 
cane, and the flames partially cunfined to buildings of lesser note, would 
now bnrst furth in terrific fury; while palaces and churches, theatres and 
other princely edifices, became one universal prey tothe ghastly element. 

For the space of eight days, the vast and gigantic city of Moscow was 
one fierce furnace, spparently inexhaustible in its very desolation. To 
England this was a scene of triumph and victory; while to France, 
from the period of this awful and disastrous conflagration we may date 
the dethronement of the Emperor—her Great Captain, and England’s 
hydra-headed monster. 

My mind is overwhelmed when I think of the trials and reverses to 
which Napolean—the idol of our soldiery—was subjected. To him in- 
stead of the crown of victory, and the conquest of Russia, one blasting 
and withering scene of fire, sword and death presented itself; and I 
would have given much to know the real feelings of the Emperor at 
such a period; they must have portrayed madness itself; yet he could be 
calm in the reverse of fortune, as he was enthusiastic in victory. St. 
Helena, his prison-house, beheld him the fallen conqueror of the continen- 
tal world, in all the calmness of resignation to his destiny. At one mo- 
ment he was the idol of our chivalry, and again the admiration and the 
pity of the world,— 

When fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed, amid the ills upon him piled. 


We now commenced our memorable retreat, which would require the 

_— of a Ney to describe: it is also so necessarily interwoven with 

melancholy history of Alexina, that I cannot describe the one without 
introducing the other in the scene. 

We fought retreating. That army which, but afew months previously, 
was 80 gorgeously equipped and so numerous, that the very roads were 
impassable from the hosts of men, and horses, and artillery, was now 
wandering in isolated bands, discomfited and pursued by a victurious and 
unsparing foe,—no quarter waa given, nor claimed. in their very des- 
= our broken-hearted soldiery seemed rather to court than shun death. 

rance, our home, our beloved country, was befure us; but between us 
lay an impenetrable desert of wintry snow. 

Exhausted from fatigue, harassed by the enemy, and dying from hun- 
ger, our cavalry, infantry, and artillery were mingled together in one 

orrible inextricable confusion, while now and then from amid the out- 
cries of agony and despair, one of the old guard would be heard aloud 
endeavouring, though hopelessly, to arouse his comrades from the apa- 
thy of despair. But the spirit-stirring ery of ‘“ Vive l’Empereur!” had 
lost its influence, while many of the celebrated and devoted band pres- 
sed the till then all-conquering eagles to their hearts, and died in the ef- 
fort to rally their unfortunate comrades, whose heads, perhaps, in another 
moment, would be borne on a spear of some ruthless Cossack,—a ghastly 
foreboding of the future which awaited them. 

Amid these reverses, I could not fail to observe that the General’s at- 
tentions were becoming every day less ;—that his apparent solicitude for 
her, who had sacrificed her honor, her home, and country for him, was 
lessened, and bore the appearance of an indifferent coldness towards her 
in her forlora and isolated situation, with a lurking suppressed wish that 
she were then far away from bim, and in that home, to regain which she 
had so frequently prayed him. Her love, her devotion to him, now 
seemed a burden or desagrément to him, while she felt but the one ab- 
sorbing passionate devotion to him: still inthat scene of desolation her 
heart’s fond idol. Hence at first, his cool indifference towards her was, 
on her part, attributed to the change from victory to adversity—his cha- 
grin and sorrow at his chief’s reverses. As for myself, J already saw 
too evidently into the darkness of the future, which ‘was destined for her 
in his heart, but to which she. the unfortunate girl, was blinded by 


Our anticipations of gaiety and festivity, of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| her. 


| part. 
| ina, this day—this hour, you must leave me.” 





F 





alized. 

One October morning, the snow fell unusually fast. and in larger 
flakes ; we had just arrived before Smolonesko, and it was here the per- 
fidious General made known the the fiendish determination which he had 
long contemplated. 

His manner had that perfect indifference and sang froid in it, that 
she was not long in suspecting the dreadful result, and afier expressing 
his regret at having been the means of retaining her so long from her 
family, (a circumstance with which he should ever reproach himself, ) 
and reminding her of the mother whom she 30 fondly loved, and whom 


| she ought not to abandon, he, ina few words, expressed his fixed (how- 


ever painful) determination, that they must part now and for ever—and 
immediately. His resolution was irrevocable. 

At these words, expressed without a spark of feeling, love, or even de- 
licacy, and pronounced with the stoical indifference of the most accom- 
plished seducer, she, the victim, stood mute and immutable as a statue; 
and if youth and beauty be moulded into a form to represent Love, In- 


| dignation, and Despair commingled, she stood the very model. My 


brain turned, as [ gazed on that gentle, loving, and yet innocent being, 
so lately the object he most coveted, thus to be cast away in a wintry 
wilderness, the helpless—hopeless victim of his villainy! At first 
she would have doubted the reality of what he said, but the fatal truth 
undeceived her, in the manner of expressing the dreadful word irrevo- 
cable. 


“Think of your mother,” said he ; “ she imagines you have abandoned 
” 

‘‘My poor mother,” réplied the broken-hearted girl, ‘where is she 
now? Alas, where now can I find her? How may I now go hence— 
a stranger, alone and unprotected—in an unknown and desolate country? 


| Charles, this is a mockery,—you are trifling with me !--you cannot mean 


this! Do you doubt my love?” 
“No,” replied he, ‘ but present circumstances require that we should 
I regret it; but;’’ said he with an air of affected sorrow, ‘‘ Alex- 


‘Charles! dear Charles, I shall die if you leave me!” 

‘‘My orders are imperative!” said the General, elevating his voice. 

“Charles, I can disguise myself, and follow you unknown—be your 
slave, but do not abandon me in thisdreadful place. I have shared your 
pleasures and dangers, walked through frost and snow, and would now 
die here to serve you! Charles, protect me!” 

At this moment I was so overcome with shame and confusion, that 
I was about retiring, when the General ordered me to remain. I 
did so. 

Alexina wept aloud. At each long deep convulsive sigh I thought 
her poor heart would break. To me this scene was the most harrow- 
ing I had ever witneased. A battle-wound is the affair of a r:oment, 
and given in the excitement of action, but to behold a victim, such as 
she, who now stood before me, writhing under the thrice agonizing 
wounds of the deliberate assassin, is a sight which haunts the memory 
through life. 

The General (judging from his own feelings) did not anticipate his 
task would be so difficult to accomplish. He calculated, that his cool, 
deliberate plan would meet with a reciprocal sentiment, or rather, that 
in a fit of virtuous indignation, she whould have less compunction in leav- 
ing him. It was not so, however, he knew not that 


True love, once rooted in the heart, 
There dwelleth, and becomes of like a part. 


His heart was made of more durable materials. He now regretted her 
love for one who had so little deserved it, and at last, after a moments 
wavering, exclaimed. 

“ Alexina, you must now prepare for your departure—time presses ; 
each moment lost in hesitation increases our danger. You must go!” 

“What!’’ said she, suddenly rising, and with a look of stern (for 
women can be stern in such moments) womanly indignation, ‘ where 
are your proffered promises !—your vows to love and cherish me ?—your 
thousand entreaties ?--your solemn oaths? to love and protect me in my 
misfortunes and misery? Monster! [ see it ali! You have now cast 
away the mask which concealed your perfidy, alas! too late for me; and 
you now spurn me, an outcast on the world. Man without heart !— 
soldier without honor! yes I will leave you, for now I despise you— 
Traitor!” 

During these soul-stirring words, I kept mine eyes on the General: 
his countenance was that of the mam whom she so truly depicted him 
to be, and if not altogether devoid of feeling, the opprobrium thus 
cast upon him must have been feit. He seemed relieved, when he 
beheld her approach the entrance of the tent: this was but momen- 
tary. She stopped suddenly, and turned her dark eyes upon him ; 


| but how very fearfully was her countenance changed! from an air of 
| proud and haughty indignation and contempt, it had become calm and 


supplicating. 

“Charles,” said she, weeping, ‘forgive me, Iam unkind to you;— 
we yet can be happy, remember with what joy I listened to your pro- 
mises—our marriage at Paris—that I should behold your family, who 
would love and cherish me, the orphan, as your wife. Dear Charles, for- 
give me!” 

* Before this can be,” said he, ‘(I must first become a widower. 
Here is the evidence of my marriage,’ and showed her a letter which he 
had received from his wife. 
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Scarcely had he pronounced the word wife, than she gave a frantic | 
shriek, and fell senseless at the door of the tent. The General, profit- | 
ing from this circumstance, called the guards, and had her removed 
from his presence, then addressing himself to me, ‘* At last [ have gor | 
rid of her, je m’en suis quitte! now to horse;’’ these were his very 
words, and never shall I forget them. From such words we may trace | 
the character of a man devoid of all sensibility, a compound of heartless 
cruelty and brutal selfishness. 

We continued our march, and from this moment, having been ordered | 
off with despatches to another and distant division, I saw no more of 
Alexina, save once. I however, knew she was a follower in the army, 
and that once I saw her literally in rags, her pure blood congealed from 
cold—her fair form mutilated by many falls, herself weakened by a thou- 
sand privations, and her whole person bearing all the unequivocal symp- 
toms of madness itself. She went about from one to the other, asking 
for the ‘“‘General!—her dear Charles, who,” said she, ‘was to marry 
me at Paris.” At times she would laugh, and then as suddenly weep, 
talking of her child whom she so fondly loved, and whom her Chailes 
would be happy to see. I have seen many cases of insanity, but this 
was, of all, the most painful to my feelings, it was the very acme of hu- 
man privation and misery. 

At last, from her wandering among the different corps, she was known 
by the name of the ‘‘ maniac ;”” but treated with compassionate kindness 
by the soldiery. 

We continued our retreat, and arrived at the fatal passage of the Be- 


resinu. Our division was among the first to cross, and consequently 
suffered the least. 


I will throw a veil over our disasters at this point, 
and of the dreadful spectacles of human misery which presented them- 
selves in our passage of the two bridges, which occupied forty-erght 
hours 

It was now night, and a beautiful moon shone over us. I was ri ling 
by the side of theGeneral, when suddenly we heard a shriek of distress 
near us, while a loud voice exclaimed, “ La folle s’est no\é2""—the mad 
woman had drowned herself. I cast mine eyes in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded, and, to my horror, beheld the unfortunate Alexina 
standing erect on an iceberg, almost without clothing. and bleeding pro- 
fusely : her eyes were steadfastly fixed on the General. But when he 
beheld her, with a look of surprise and consternation, he hurried away 
from the ghastly spectacle. The next moment, a huge mass of ice struck 
against that on which she was standing; and from the violence of the 


concussion, she was thrown into the Beresina, and disappeared amid its 
waters for ever! 


Peace to thy broken heart and wintry grave. 
Her fall was followed by an ominous shout of execration, which the | 
Genera! could not but understand. 
This man is now living upon his spoils and riches ;—to say in bappi- 
ness, would bea parody on human nature. Though courted by a world. | 
ly few, by most he lives despised; and if remorse ever haunts his breast | 


for a wilfully heinous crime against God and man, his existence must 
be indeed unenviable. 





——— 

The following appeared some few months ago in a Southern magazine, 
the Family Companion; but with a few errors which seem to have had 
a self-multiplying power, and therefore it is that we give place to a cor- 
rected copy from the author. 


DEAREST! FARE THEE WELL! 





BY JOHN NEAL. 





“ Zierlich Denkon und siiss Errinnem— 
« Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innem.”—Gerae. 
Dearest! lay thy hand in mine! 
Let me look into thine eyes 


As I'd look into the Skies: 

Dearest! Why that wail of sorrow ? 
We have dwelt together long ; 

Our life hath been a bridal-morrow, 
Our speech through life, a bridal-song. 


} 

} 

| 

One moment, ere we part forever, | 
} 

' 

Dearest! fare thee well! | 


Beloved! I can see thee now, 
Even as T saw thee first 
In thy gitlhood, with a look 
Full of gentleness and trust ; 
And, straightway, if | shut my eyes, 
I can hear thy whispered breath, 
Full of innocent surprise, 
Answering, “ I am thine till death.” 


Dearest! fare thee weil! 





The vision brightens—and I see 
Standing there, a youthful Bride! 
Large flower-dew in her modest eyes, 
Her bosom heaving, and her mouth, 
Half parted—trembling—wet with tears— 
And breathing of the violet South— 


Dearest! fare thee well! 


Beloved! can Le’er forget 
The young wife, stealing forth to prayer; 
Now whispering in her sleep for joy ; 
Now waking with dishevelled hair— 
And gazing at her husband’s face, 
And wondering if it could be true; 
Now blushing—trembling,—half ashamed— 
Though proud, and very happy too, 
Dearest! fare thee well! 


Nay, dearest, nay! [ cannot bear 
To hear thee sob—to see thee weep ; 
It damps the bridegroom joy I feel, 
When thinking of thy pleasant sleep ; 
The pleasant sleep that followed, when— 
Hast thou forgouten, dearest Wife— 
When first upon the mother’s ear, 
Out pealed the infant song of life? 
Dearest! fare thee well! 


When J, as 't were, but yesterday, 
Thy first-born gathered to my arms, 

Gazed with a heart, too full for speech, 
Upon thy multiplying charms ; 

Then, overwhelm ei with sudden awe, 
Dropped on my knees in silent prayer, 

. Acknowledging the mighty law 
That bound our hearts forever there. 
Dearest! fare thee well! 


Beloved! lay thy cheek to mine 

As thou didst once before we parted— 
The Bridegroom for the bed of death; 

Thou to thy chamher—broken-hearged. 
Our children! ah, hear them weep! 

I feel the youngest on the bed ; 
Tell them I have gone to sleep 

With the Unforgotten dead! 

Dearest! fare thee well! 


Bid them be to thee, what I, 

Ever since we met, have been— 
Watchful, patient and sincere, 

Faithful, tender and serene ; 
And now, I hear a footstep sigh— 

I feel a strange and shadowy breath! 
I cannot be mistaken, love; 

It is the summoning of Death! 

Dearest! fare thee well! 


Dearest! lay thy mouth to mine, 
Let me look into thine eves. 
Dearest! I have laid my heart 
Bear, with all its mysteries! 
Be comforted! remember me, 
Even as I'd remember thee— 
Hush! I hear a passing bell! 
Dear babes, one kiss!—my Wife! my Wife! 
Take thou the last breath of my life ! 


Dearest! fare thee well! 
——E 
AceuitaL.—Samnel A. Wood, tried at Catskill on Wednesday last, 
2 ws 

for attemptim an outrage upon a little girl, wasacquitted. His acquittal 
turned upon the peint, w: ether he was really a deaf mute, or only feign- 
ing to be so, as the little girl swore positively that the person who at- 
tempted the outrage held a conversation with her. The result would 
seem to indicate that the jury were convinced of his inability to speak. 
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A STRAY CHAPTER FROM “AUTHER WHARNCLIFF.” 
AS UNPUSLISHED NOVEL. 

For the scene of the next incident in the chain of circumstances, 
which compose this veracious history, we must take the reader to a lo- 
cality with which, for his own sake, we trust he is not experimentally 
acquainted. It was an old clothes dealers and boot-black shop.—One 
of those dark, damp, mouldy places, in Brattle street, of which the moat 
prominent features are, cast off garments, old but highly polished boots, 
moths, cockroaches, bad orthography and little negroes. The highly 


reapectable, not to say philosophical business, in sec ond-hand garments, 





is elsewhere confined almost exclusively to the moths and the Jews; so | 


much s0, indeed, as to lead many people to believe in their prescriptive 
right to it, and boldly to assert, uot only that there is a mysterious con- 
nection between the Jews and old clothes; but, that like seme lovers, 
they were actually made for each other. In Boston, however, there are 
no Israelites, (Jewish cunning being no match for Yankee ‘cuteness,) and 
the business usually done by them, is carried on by the negroes, whose 
enterprising characters, induce them to connect with it, two other pro- 
essions, to wit:—those of the waiter and the boot-polisher. Ona the 
outside of the shop alluded to, in the company of a pair of checked 
pantaloons and a very faded red uniferm coat, swinging inthe wind, was 
acreaking green sign, on which, in very irregular yellow letters, were 
inscribed these memorable words:—‘CeZar AvurEtivs, 2d Hand 
cloase, cheap. Tendin On partis, & woots polished ugzar. j Skeg- 
gins Pinz.”’ Inside, at a dirty little table, on which were two or three 
old brushes and a puddle of blacking, stood the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, breathing very hard upon the instep of a boot, into which he 
had thrust his left band, while with the right he clutched “the polisher;” 
his huge head was covered with grey wool, and his face wa: as black as 
jet, save in the two or three places where it wasslate colored. His teeth 
were white as snow, and his lips protruding to some distance—indicating 
a tendency to the gay and sensual ; but from his calm brow, casuality and 
comparison or bed out like horns, and imparted anappearance of thought- 
fulness to his manner, in no wise diminished by his perfect command 
over the whites of his eyes. While Ceasar Aurelius was proceeding in 
his employment, talking and chuckling to himself in the most edifying 
manner all the time, an individual who appeared buckish, in spite of 
the rags and dirt which clung to him like old acquaintances, swung 


jauntily into the shop, and slapping the proprietor on the shoulder, saluted 


him with the familiar epithet of ‘old boy.” Mr. Ceasar Aurelius, who 
happened at that moment to be admiring the regularity of his own fea- 
tures, as reflected on the polished surface of the boot, which he had just 
finished brushing, looked up hastily, with impatience in his eyes, and 
an oath upon his lips. Prudently suppressing both at the sight of his 
visitor, he reciprocated his familiarity with all the, suavity of his race, 
and enquired of “‘ Mr. Wiffins,”’ if he had “ nimmed”’ anything recently? 
To this interrogatory, Mr. Wiffins replied by damning the general inaction 
in trade, and the almost universal fashion of carrying money, now, in 
pantaloon’s pockets, instead of in the coat, as formerly. As the young 
gentleman proceeded in his lament over the degeneracy of the age, his 
Roman nose, and his eyes. a /a Chinoise, to say nothing of red ear locks 
extending in suapy smoothness to his rosy eheeks, contributed not a little 
to the general effect. In answer to the inquiries of his colored friend 
Mr.§Wiffins said, that the practice in entries, recently had been over’ 
done, and all the operations in that branch of his profession were, in 
consequence, vetoed for the present. Coats had been “spread on”’ too 
extensively of late, by bunglers—mere snobs, incapable of appreciating the 
delicacy of a front door night latch. The quacks had been arrested, and 
arrests were ruinous. He calculated, rather abstrusively, one pigeon as- 
sured of his plucked state, to be more dangerous than fifiy who only 


suspected it, and one arrest more injurious than a hundred assured 


est to Mr. Wiffins the 
probability that the effect of such arrests are, ultimately, beneficial tothe 








yigeons. Ceasar Aurelius begged leave to 
I sug 


profession, of which he knew him to bean ornament. Mr. Witkns, 
whose right hand was reclining under the left breast of a faded claret 


coat, here bowed gracefully in acknowledgment of the compliment, and 


Mr. Ciezar continued. He thought that the nabment of bunglers and 


snobs, had the effect to exalt the legitimate professors. Mr. Wiffins 
echoed the word exalt with a chuckle, at the same time pointing to his 


' 
neck, and giving a very graphic picture of strangulation 


; After having 
disclaimed any wish to have conveyed the idea as 


understood by his ac- 


| 
| 


oo 


complished friend, Mr. Aurelius proceeded to say, that the greater the 
difficulties thrown in the way of the nimming practice, the fewer would 
beits followers. Thus, it would soon be left to those who alone could 
suceeed in it, and then none but men of genius being found in its ranks, 
it would take that proud position as an art, originally designed for it by 
the countrymen of Leonidas. The state, he said, needed more W iffinses 
The gentleman thus repeatedly complimented, blowed his nose graciously 
through an elaborately ragged handkerchief, and was proud to say, that 
from lisping infancy he had been a nimmer. Reminiscences of sunny 
childhood, flitted across his mind, like cats over a wood shed at twi- 
light, indistinct yet harmonious. He recounted many professional feats 
of great intricacy, which he had accomplished before reaching his teens, 
all of which were, he was pleased to say, butso many forcible illustrations 
The lapse of years 
had brought with it extended practice, and practice makes perfect.— 
Pinking a wipe was now rather a recreation to him, and so finished had 
he rendered himself in the art, that he sincerely believed he could crib 
a coat from a man’s back without detection, though the victim were pro- 
menading the most crowded thoroughfare of the City at thetime! His 
friend, Mr. Cwsar Aurelius regretted exceedingly, that one whose income 
was so deservedly large, should gamble it all away at props. Mister 
Wiffins was free to confess, that he doated on props. The anticipation 
of shaking up a “ good nick,” ora “browner” onthe following day, 
had frequently kept him awake o’nights. At the sametime, as he al- 
ways threw an “out,”’ he conceded that his affection was misplaced.— 
But he could nothelp it. Improvidence was the characteristic of genius 

He had paid too much attenticn te other men’s pockets, to take care of 
his own. He did'nt think this would be forgotten; and he believed, 
that, when he should become disabled by age from the continuance at his 
philanthrophic duties, his adopted country would remember his disinter- 
estedness, and ease his declining years with liberal rations at the alms- 
house! Here the polisher of boots, melted by Wiffins’s pathos, wiped 
away the starting tear with his shoe brush, and asked him what he would 
have to drink. 


of the ‘‘ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 


Declining to imbibe, on the ground, that he was a member of a tem- 
perance society, the young gentleman desired his friend to lend him the 
best suit of clothes in his shop, as he had determined to engage in alittle 
business speculation that evening, requiring an out-and-out swell-cut. He 
explained his meaning to the wondering negro, by saying that he had 
invited himself to a ball, which was to be given by one of the gentility, 
and where he hoped to relieve many of the incumbrances of watches, 
jewelry, &c. 

Taking a beautiful gold repeater from a shocking bad hat, he deposited 
it upon the dirty table as security for the loan. At this, Caesar Aurelius 
stirred about with creditable alacrity, and, in a few minutes, Mr. Wiffins 
was arrayed ina suit, not inelegant, though rather oufre and tarnished. 
The shop-keeper regretted that he had not at hand a flowered waistcoat, 
which he had recently purchased of a decayed gentleman. It had gone, 
for that night only, like the most of his stock, on Joan, to the grand 
Amalgamation festiva’. Desiring his admiring friend, totake good care 
of his duds, as he prized them inestimably from their interesting asso- 
ciations. Mr. Wiffins imitated the gait of the “aristocracy,” and swung 
out of the shop, just asanother personentered it. This wasa pale faced 
young man in a threadbare black coat, and with a bundle of books under 
his arm. His form was rather above the general height of man, and had 
once been handsome, but study, care, and want had bent, and sadly 
wasted it. His features were such as Phidias loved best to mock in his 
magic sculpture; but his cheeks were hollow, and, save were the hectic 
spot glowed beneath the light of his large, full-orbed, dark gray eye, 
they were pallid and colorless. His temples were high, and the blue 
veins under the clear, transparent skin, contrasted well with his auburn 
hair. The general expression of his singularly large eyes, was that of 
dreamy reverie, and the very voluptuousness of douse pensi; but there 
were moments of enthusiasm, or passion, when they were brilliant with 
acute perception, intelligence, and wit. As he placed the books, which 
were old, but valuable, on the counter of the black, the color mounted for 
a moment, to his pallid cheeks, anda feeeling of shame and embarras 
ment was appsrant in his manner. It was evidently not the first time, 
however, that he had seen Aurelius, for the latter addressed him as Mr. 


Peyton. and inquired what he could do to serve him. With some hes- 


itation, Peyton made known his business, whieh elicited from Cwsar a 
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jest at the expense of his visitor’s habiliments. Sternly checking the 
negro’s familiarity, the poet fulded ina small compass, the cuat loaned 
him by Aurelius, and casting a lingering and regretful look at bis old 
riends, the books, which remained in pawn, he left the shop, and as 
shyly as he had come, retraced his steps to his uncomfortable abode 
— 
Original. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 





BY OWEN G. WARREN 





Away, away, with Lethe’s stream! 
It has no opiate fur the soul; 
it cannot banish thee, my dream, 
Nor passion’s wayward thrub contro) ! 
And worse than vain the bitter strife 
Thy maddening beauty to forget ; 
And now, with every pulse of life, 


I love thee yet—I love thee yet. 


1 would have banished from my mind 
The vision 1 had loved too well ; 

But thou hadst round my spirit twined 
The fetters of a fata! spell. 

Now, while with memory’s draught of wo, 
And mingled tears, my lip is wet, 

It is the bitterest drop to know 
I love thee yet—I love thee yet. 


Wich garnered loves of early years— 
Wich homage of a spirit proud— 
With midnight vigils and with tears, 
I to thy matchless beauty bowed ; 
And more than beauty in thy mind 
And gentle heart, my vision met— 
And cleser still the chain was twined— 
I love thee yet—I love thee yet. 


Wo for the love that prompts the tear, 
The fatal love with which I’ve striven ! 
I would have ceased to love thee here, 
With hope to blend with thee in Heaven ; 
But vain the power of absence, vain 
The vow and purpose to forget ; 
My soul is at thy feet again— 
i love thee yet—lI love thee yet. 
—euiiiiinee 
Correspondence of the Brother Jonathan. 
Rio pe Jasteno, Feb. 28th, 1813. 
Dean W.—My friend, Mr. L., having proposed, a few mornings since, 
making the ascent to the peak of the Corcovado, (one of the highest peaks 
in this neighborhood, some 3000 feet high,) I accepted the offer of his com- 
pany, and by his advice, as he had been the journey before, agreed to go 
en foot. Providing ourselves with a biscuit each, and a water dipper, 
and in thin clothes and large boots, we set out about 10 o’clock, A. M, 
following in our track the Aqueduct nearly to the “‘ Mother of Waters’ ”’ 
rock. Of the beauty of this walk I can scarcely convey a description in 
words, our elevated position giving us a very extended view of the most 
lovely landscape imaginable ; while occasionally a speck so minute as to 
scarcely be identified as bearing the human form appeared the only 
animated object tobe seen. Far above us towered the peak of the Cor- 
coyado, whose head we intended soon to place beneath our feet. Leav- 
ing the aqueduct, we continued our ascent along a steep and winding 
path, shaded by luxuriant forest trees, affurding a grateful shade, and ar- 
rived without much fatigue at a settlement about two-thirds of the way 
up the mountain, situated on a plat of table land, of some extent. Here 
we found another branch of the aqueduct, being one of many conductors, 
built of stone, to convey the water from every considerable spring in the 
neighborhood to the main aqueduct, thus insuring a supply of water in 


the driest season. The inhabitants we met here are of the lowest class, 


principally mulattoes ; they are inhospitable, or at least were so to us, as 
by no entreaty could we procure a cup of coffee. Therefore, invoking a 
blessing on their heads, and coffee-less, we continued our journey ; filled 
our waterdipper at the cool fountain, and started up the last ascenr, 


about a mile and a half to the peak. This part of the journey was, as 





| you may imagine, wp hill work ; the road however was good, and at two 


o'clock, P. M. we placed our feet upon the peak. Here all our labor 
was most magnificently rewarded by the extended and glorious view. 
Glorious as it was, however, I was informed by my companion that a 


still more beautiful scene was to be viewed from a peak separated from 


| the orie on which we stood, by a fissure, some thirty feet deep, but that 


for want of a suitable rope for making the passage, it would be unat- 
tainable. Resolved, however, to ry, I tied a handkerchief te my um- 
brella, and taking one end in my hand was let down by my companion 
as far as he could reach, and then dropping, I luckily fell on some dried 


grass, which broke my tall. Twas then an easy matter to mount the 


; other peak, whence the most beautiful view of the city and environs lay 


| on a map, for miles. 


before my eyes ; all the neighboring roads and villas could be traced as 
The city was spread out before me ; each street 
and house plainly distinguishable, and the vessels in the harbor appeared 
like cockle shells on the water. Creeping as far toward the edge of the 


| precipice as possible, and holding by a shrub, I, characteristic of a full 


blooded Yankee, took out my knife, and cut on the shrub in large letters 
my name, that all future adventurers who may reach this point, (during 
the life-time of the shrub,) may find themselves preceded. Leaving this 
point I descended iuto the chasm, when I soon discovered it was easier 
to des cend“a steep rock than to as-cend. However, after duly scratch- 
ing my head, as an appeal to the Goddess of Inspiration, the thought 
struck me of cutting some lung reeds, which grew plentifully in the 
neighborhood. These I tied together, and with the assistance of my 
friend and at the expense of buttons and clothes, succeeded in reaching 
the top of the cliff. After taking a long look at Cape Frio, distant 70 
miles, and gazing on the splendid panorama spread out before our won- 


| dering eyes, we commenced our descent, and at 7 o'clock found ourselves 


| fering a complete shower-bath from all the upper windows. 


seated before a fine dinner, to which you may be assured we did full jus- 
tice. Before leaving this city I hope once more to gaze from the peak of 
Corcovado. 

To-day it is quite impossible to pass through the streets without suf- 
It is the 
last day of Carnival or Intrudo, and every one enters fully into the spirit 


of the occasion. To-morrow commences the furty days of Lent and 


prayer, therefore all are determined to improve the few hours left for 


| figures filled with water. 


amusement. ‘The most usual missiles of this war are small hollow wax 
When these fail, squirts for water, or even 
water thrown from calabashes are put in requisition by the assailing par- 


ties. The imperial family enter into the sport as } as their subjects, 


| and the Palace, I was told by one of the chamber%ains, has been nearly 


| afloat with water for the past week. 


The poor ministers, who, dressed 


| in their splendid uniforms visited the Emperor when he was in the city 


Palace last Saturday, were waylaid in the ante-rooms by the Princesses 
ana maids of honor, uided and abetted by the Emperor, and they left the 
Palace deluged from head to foot, and smiling very grimly as they gazed 
at their damaged lace and embroideries. I have accepted an invitation 
to dine on board a Brazilian ship to-day, where there will be several 
ladies. After dinner, I suppose the gentlemen will have to defend them- 


| selves from the wax balls of the ladies by returning the compliment. 


When the ladies enter into the sport it is fun, for they do not ask nor 
give quarter, A young man of my acquaintance was last evening nearly 
drowned in a tub of water, by three young ladies whom he attacked, but 
who proved too strong for him. The beauty of this game is that every 
thing must be taken in play ; the moment one becomes angry, all, friends 
and foes, turn upon him. It is an old Catholic custom, which, like 
many others, is rapidly going out of use, and probably in a few years 
will be no more practised. 
Adios, J. E. 8. 


TT 

Warsino 10 BacheLons.—At the-recent term of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, Maria Clark recovered ten hundred and fifty four dol- 
lars damages for an alleged breach of a marriage promise. There was 
no positive proof of an engagement between the parties, and the evidence 
of & circumstantial nature, on which the plantifl relied, was of a charac- 
ter so inconclusive, that the verdict cannot be otherwise regarded than as 
most extraordinary. The circumstances of their sitting up together fre- 
quently late at night, walking and riding out together, and other acts of 
innocent intercourse, induced the jury, under the instructions of the 
Court, that no action could be sustained but for the violation of an ez. 
press promise, though the fact of an express promise might be inferred 
from circumstanstial evidence—t» award the heavy demages above 
stated. 
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SELF-RESPECT. 

As a Peor.e, there is*no one thing in which we are so defi- 
cient as ina hearty, stedfast, generous self-respect. Self-confi- 
dence we have, and self-righteousness, and vanity—enough and 
to spare,—but precious little, even among those who pretend 
to have the most, of sound, wholesome, seff-restraining sel/f- 
respect. Were it otherwise, we shoulda’t be a thousandth part 
80 waspish and irritable as we are. A strong sense of worth, 
—a settled consciousness of strength,—is always accompa- 
nied by magnanimity and forbearance. 

Why should we care, if we truly respected ourselves, though 
all the writers or penditti of Europe were banded against us, 
to vilify our habits, our political institutions, or even our house- 
hold sanctities? We might be overrun every packet-day with 
shiploads of travelling gentlemen, and travelling ladies— 
ladies indeed !—people whose opinions at home were never 
allowed to find their way into a village newspaper, and who 
never thought of being listened to till they had been to Ame- 
rica,—and yet, if our self-respect were at all proportioned to 
the pretences we make, we should neither run after these 
gentry,—stand open-mouthed before them, to be laughed at by 
the hour together,—waylay them at their boarding-houses,— 
borrow their pictures—or steal their gloves,—give them enter- 
tainments, dinners, and suppers, and celebrations, such as they 
were never allowed to see, much less to enjoy, in their own 
country—nor be vexed or fretied after they had left us, to find 
we had been making fools of ourselyves—and asses of them. 

Think you, if the people of t:is country had entertained any 
such opinion of themselves as the English, or the Freuch,—the 
Irish or the Scotch,—the Spanish, the Italian, or even the 
Portuguese, entertain of themselves—to say nothing of the lofty- 
tempered natives of Northern Europe—think you we should 
ever be seriously disturbed, or even put out, by an essay in the 
Quarterly or the Edinburgh ?—that our newspapers should ever 
open at once upon some poor dribble of a book-maker, simply 
because he hadchosen to misunderstand our civilities, or to mis- 


represent our manners? Would it be within tice Umits of 


possi/lity, that a person who at the most had never happened 


to speak ill of us, to our knowledge, when he had the power 
b J 


should for that very reason be feasted and welcomed as if he 
were a national benefactor, and a miracle of kindheartedness 
and forbearance ? 

Think you if our people understood their own worth, or the 
amazing advantages they do enjoy over every other people 
upon the face of the earth—we mean just what we say—think 
you we should have seen the president of our chief literary 
institution studying his part, andliterally playing it in public, at 
an exhibition got up for the encouragement of a man who had 


done nothing all his life but report police-cases for the news- | 


papers, and lengthen those reports into three-volume stories for 
the reading public? Why, if we are not shamefully misin- 
formed, the gentleman who presided, not long ago, at the Boz 
dinner in Boston, was wholly unacquainted with the works of 
Boz, and had to read up for the occasion, by the help of another 
gentleman, who played intc his hand at the dinner-table, and 


answered the other by quotations of page after page—as if 


“Charles Dickens, Esquire, and lady ” were Shakspeare, and eve- 
rybody had him by heart. Nay—we have been told that even 
this knowledge was obtained, not from the works of Boz him- 
self, but from a clerk in a publishing-house ! 

And then too, when this great mau—this prodigious man— 


} in the rocks. 





! who happpened to have been born—not among ourselves—for 


if he had, he might have perished for want of bread and water ; 


| for all that those magnates in literature ever cared or knew— 


but among another and a very different people, who do respect 
themselves, and do not respect us. When this great man— 
this prodigious man got to New York—what did we do here 
by way of manifesting our reverence for ourselves? Why, 
we turned the world upside down—decreed him by acclama- 
tion, more and greater honors than had ever been lavished on 
George Washington himself, Lafayette, and the whole host of 
revolutionary worthies—hashed all his stories over in the 
newspapers; flung open the doors of the theatres—made /tve 
pictures or tableaux of his principal characters, which were 
repeated at half pride! and better still, witha certificate from the 
physician of Boz, who had promised to perform and failed—acer- 
tifieate that Boz \as unable to appear !—took his likeness in all 
sorts of shapes, and all sorts of ways; and sent him off to Wash- 
ington, where the American Senate—on seeing him enter their 
chamber, left their seats to gape at him—the only wonder is 
they did'nt adjourn till his departure, and send him back to 
England in a national ship. Think you his countrymen were 
ever guilty of such preposterous things? What should we 
say, if the newspapers of England were to come to us contain- 
ing accounts, nouth after month, of the public honors paid to 
Washington Irving—at Oxford or Cambridge, by the Chancellor 


| of the University—at London, by dinners, masquerades, or 
‘tableaux at the Opera House—representing scenes from his 


Knickerbocker, from the Sketch Book, fron the Life of Colum- 
bus, or the Conquest of Granada? What if we were told, that 
when he entered the lower house, the country members cluster- 
ed about him like bees—wondering what on earth he could 


| have done tobe so famous, and having no idea of the simple 


truth, and suppose we were told that when he “ dut just look- 
ed in” upon the House ot Peers, the Lord Chancellor left the 
wool-sack ; the mightiest of the whole wandered from their 
spheres; and the speaker “ knocked off "— Wellington offered 
him his snuff-box—and the business of the day was entirely 
suspended? What should we think of them? And why 
should they not do as much fur Washington Irving, as we for 
“ Charles Dickens, Esq., and lady ?” 
well? 


Did he not deserve it as 
Had he not done almostas much for mankind ?—quite 
as much for literature! Was he not altogether as great a 
man—to say the least of it? Then why were not such things 
done there? Simply, because in Englandé they respect them- 
selves. It is not that they respect such a man as Washington 
Irving less, but because they respect themselves more, that they 
are not so ready to make fools of themselves—and asses of other 
people. 
Again. If, asa People, we respect Ourselves, as we ought 
—asit is wonderful we do not, considering our great strength, 
our acknowledged resources, and better than all, the astonish- 
ing equality of condition to be found amongst us, hereby, mak- 
ing us the happiest People, as a people, upon the face of the 
earth—if we had respected ourselves as we ought, should we 
have taken the stand that we have, er allowed any portion of 
ourselves to take the stand they have, respecting what they have 
chosen to call, not swindling by millions under color of law— 


not levying contrebutions on the Barbary System 


not obtaining 
money under fulse pretences 


by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, from the widow and the orphan —nor piracy, nor pillage 

but repudiation—Should we have done this, withouta general 
outcry of indignant sorrow, which would have continued grow- 
ing louder and louder, and more and more unbearable, every 
day and every hour, till it had drowned for ever and ever the 
pitiful wailing of the Repudiators, and driven them to the holes 
What! is national faith tou become a fund for 
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Stock-jobbing? Are the pledges of a Sovereign State to be dis- 
honored, under a shallow pretence—whether true or false, it 
matters not, where the sovereign faith was in question—that the 
agents employed by her were knaves or fools —and in every 
way disqualified for the proper discharge of the duties entrusted 
to them? And, are we, the People, to stand by and hear such 
doctrines, without silencing them at once and forever, as alike 
unworthy of ourselves, of our history, and of our hopes? Had 
we always been faithful to Ourse/ves—in other words, had we 
always respected Ourselves, the Past would have been pledges 
for the Future, to all the nations of the earth. Not a question 
would have been asked if we wanted countless millions—or, 


at any rate, the only question would be, How much will you 
take? 


—— 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHEY, AND THE BRITISH PRESS. 

A few weeks since almost every paper in the city had some- 
thing to say regarding a paragraph found in the English pa- 
pers, in which our distinguished countrywoman, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, was accused of having unfairly published portions of a 
private correspondence with Mrs. Southey. It is not fora mo- 
ment to be supposed, that any American sufficiently well in- 
formed to have become acquainted with Mrs. Sigourney’s wri- 
tiags, could for a moment believe that she had given the slight- 
est grounds for an accusation so gross and insulting. Some 
few there were, who believed that Mrs. Southey might have 


forgotten the exact words of her own letter, and in the un- | 


speakable arrogance sometimes found among persons of her 
class beyond sea, had sanctioned this strange assertion regar- 
ding a woman, whose name is above reproach. A few, less 
charitably disposed toward Mrs. Southey, believed it possible 
that she had permitted this discourteous paragraph, for the 
noble satisfaction of having it understood that a woman of ge- 
nius, first armong the first of her own country women, and second 
tomone in England, either asa poetess or a woman, had sought 
her acquaintance and been politely repulsed. 

For our part we believed nothing of the kind. Mrs. South- 
ey, for aught we knew, might be an angel of light, a mira- 
cle of perfection, a paragon of loveliness. We had heard of 
Miss Caroline Bowles, and knew that in a season of sick- 
ness and sorrow Southey had married her—that she had writ- 
ten some good poetry, and could write a tolerable passage in a 
letter, but nothing particularly worth making a fuss about. It 
had come to our knowledge that she had some reputation 
in her own country, independent of Southey’s name ; butethat 
from her cannection with the poet laureate alone, could she claim 
anything likesuperiority in talent or position with the lady who 
is asserted to have garbled a private letter in order to claim the 
credit of intimacy that did not exist, with this august person- 
age. We had no particular reverence for the name or talents 
of Mrs. Southey, for from her own proper merit she is scarcely 
known on this side the Atlantic; but she is a woman, and a 
decent regard for the sex made it difficult to believe that any 
circumstances could induce her to sanction a paragraph, insult- 
ing in the last degree, not only to Mrs. Sigourney, but toa class 
of American women, who, so far as we know them, are little 
disposed to feel the acquaintance of any simply talented gen- 
tlewoman, as an especial honor. 

In the gallantry of our hearts we threw the whole odium of 
this obnoxious paragraph on the lowest class of London papers; 
journals that have fed like serpents upon the characters of their 
own distinguished women, we believed capable of attacking 
anything too feeble for self-defence or sufficiently exalted to 
make an hour’s excitement in the streets of London. That 
Mrs. Southey or any other woman had more participation in 
the slander than a man in the moon never once entered our 
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mind ; we believed it a disgraceful hoax of a degraded portion 
of the London press, to reap a harvest of pennies and some little 
addition of infamy at the expense of a woman and a stran- 
ger. But the charge was made, copied through the London 
press and in the papers of our own country. It was met 
promptly and with decision. Mrs. Southey’s letters were still 
fortunately in existence; the editor of a Hartford paper, of pro- 
found integrity, compares them with the letterpress, and asserts 
that the passage in “ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands,” is 
given word for word as it came from the pen of Mrs. Southey ; 
nay, that a subsequent letter—expressive of pleasure at the 
publication—was produced, which completely exhonerated our 
country woman, and places the inventors of this charge in a po- 
sition which no honorable person would be willing to assume. 
Of course it was expected that the very next steamer must 
exculpate Mrs. Southey. She occupied the position of an 
English gentlewoman, and would be eager to disclaim a par- 
agraph So arrogant and unjust, so inhospitable to a stranger ; 
a paragraph which she must know was shamefully misappli- 
ed to the author of a book remarkable for the extreme delicacy 
of its construction, a book which breathes of nothing but kind- 
ness, and which betrays in every page a fastidious regard for 
the exactions of English society and even prejudices. But the 


| steamer came. Mrs. Southey has not contradicted the false 





charge, though Mrs. Hall and one or two other noble hearted 
women are attempting to excuse the act, which has been 
promptly disclaimed by Mrs. Sigourney in her own country and 
among her own friends. But here, where Mrs. Sigourney 1s 
known and beloved, such disclaimer is superfluous. The whole 
affair was regarded as the spasmodic effort of some ambitious 
print to force itselfinto aday’s circulation. It was supposed, here 
that Mrs. Southey, out of regard for herself and her character 
as an honorable woman, would disclaim all participation at the 
earliest moment, and there would be an end of it. 

Taken in this light, we certainly owed some little gratitude 
to the London press, for treating our fair countrywoman with 
much more respect than they exbibit toward the most talented 
and lovely of their own land. What can be expected of hospitali- 
ty or justice from that portion of the press which has fattened for 
years on the reputations of the best genius of England,—has lite- 
rally hunted to the very grave, women whose writings have 
been a greater glory to the kingdom of Great Britain than the 
jewelled crown of its sovereign or the thousand records of her 
power. We have no right to complain that the pure and good 
of our land meet with injustice abroad, when the very graves 


_ of the dead are not held sacred from low scandal— when the 


very handmaidens of the young Queen are crushed out of exis- 
tence by a base thirst for detraction, which creeps even into the 
Royal palace. When we remember the death of Lady Flora 


| Hastings,—the broken heart of L. E. L.—for who believes that 


her sudden and mysterious death was not the result of nerves 
shattered by suffering, brought on years before from the base 
attacks of a venal Sunday press ?—when we think of her lone 
grave on the shores of a strange land—of her genius, her vir- 
tues and her sufferings, it seems almost folly to resent the mil- 
der abuse awarded to us. How long is it since the iron power 
of a venal press has crushed the beautiful genius of one of the 


| mest talented and lovely women of England, the Hon. Mrs. 


| and who take to the chase through the sanctuary of private 


Norton? While she has struggled on, year after year, with a 
silenced voice anda sinking heart, till at last the sick chamber 
is her melancholy and only refuge. While some of the purest 
and most gifted women in Great Britain have been hunted to 
the grave like wild animals, for the mere sport afforded by the 
chase to a set of newspaper scribblers, who seem to regard fe- 
male reputation asa thing got up for their especial amusement, 
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life and over the sacred hearthstone, as their betters seek their 
forest sport-—but with this difference, your newspaper hunter 
plays the hound himself, and mangles his prey without killing 
it at once—while this scourge of society exists, while some sink 
heartbroken beneath the injustice of the press, and others grow 
hardened to undeserved reproach, we should be grateful that 
our own country women who visit England are treated so mer- 
cifully. Were they gified as angels, and as pure, it should be 
considered a privilege to be accused of nothing worse than a 
breach of etiquette, or even of social confidence. 

That Mrs. Sigourney published a single paragraph which 
was nothing more or less than a bulletin of Southey’s health and 
a matter of public interest, could by no means be distorted into 
a breach of confidence. The substance of that paragraph had 
been published again and again in the London journals. That 
the passage in question was garbled, is promptly and unequivo- 
cally denied by disinterested persons who have seen the manu- 
script letters. Mrs. Southey, even though she did not write 
this false charge, has made herself responsible by neglecting to 
contradict it, unless grief at the loss of her husband has render- 
ed her unmindful of newspaper gossip, which we sincerely 
hope may prove the true reason of her strange silence. 

But the most ridiculous part of this affair is the motive as- 
signed to Mrs. Sigourney, by a London paper, for her publica- 
tion of this stupendously important paragraph. She did it, 
forsooth, in order that she might be exalted in the eyes of her 


exist, with Mrs. Southey. Why, bless your unsophisticated in- 
nocence, John Bull, did it ever oceur to your high mightiness 
that out of some millions of persons who know Mrs Sigourney 
through her writings, and love her for her worth, perhaps one 
out of ten thousand have a vague notion, that a person known 
as Miss Caroline Bowles has written poetry somewhere either 
in England, Ireland, or Russia, but very many even of that num- 
ber would have been uncertain, as to the matter, but for the 
beautiful tribute in Mrs. Sigourney’s book ? Why this very con- 
nection of Mrs. Southey in a paragraph with a woman so 
thoroughly respected and beloved as Mrs. Sigourney is here, 


| 





violate the respect with which we guard our female writers, 
has been met witha burst of strong indignation which no press 
however degraded could withstand. 

If this state of things were properly understood in England, 
there is one respeciable paper which would have spared its 
readers the ridiculous nonsense so solemnly vouchsafed to them, 
regarding the great anxiety of our female authors to be recogni- 
zed as the intimate friends of ladies in no one quality superior 


_ to themselves. There have existed women in England, and a 


few of them are still living, whom any person in the world 
might deem it a privilege to know, and whose acquaintance 
Mrs. Sigourney, from her high position here, and as a priestess 
of the same temple where they worship, could have sought 
without any sacrifice of propriety ; but the honour or benefit of 
the acquaintance, we fancy, would have been quite mutual, 


_ even should the person so complimented be lifted many degrees 


above the position which Mrs. Southey has obtained in the 
world of letters. Under any circumstances, it is just possible 
that the author of “Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands” 
may retain something of her standing at home, even though 
deprived of the sublime patronage afforded by the name of Mrs. 
Southey—talented as we admit her to be. 
eee 

By THEIR FRUIT YE SHALL KNOW THEM.—It is not often that 

we venture upon a fashionable book. Still less often is it, that 


| we are guilty of reading one through. But occasionally—in 
own countrymen, by claiming an acquaintance, which did not | 


spite of our loathing for the miserable trash that is to be found 
in all our steamboats, and taverns, and rail-cars, and along al! 
our great thoroughfares, as if scattered by the shipload over 
the whole length and breadth of our country—we do happen 
to light upon something, which for one reason or another, we 
are obliged to read through. /.nd there lies one of the sort ' 
The Rowé. Determined to know what kind of stuff our people 
were supposed to be fond of, and misled by the respectability 


| of the publishers, we have just finished the book—and Me 


will give Miss Caroline Bowles, or Mrs. Southey, a notoriety in | 


this country, greater a thousand times than all the poetry she 
ever wrote in her life, beautiful as some of it is. 

That Mrs. Sigourney requires the countenance of any woman 
in England, even the Queen herself, to lift her one degree in 
the estimation of us Yankees—is exquisitely farcical. Why, 


if one-fifth part of what the English press unblushingly asserts | 
of its own women be true, if the majority of female writers are | 


only one-half as bad as they are represented in a class of vile, 
but unpunished journals which are supported in London, there 
is nota writer in America, let her situation be ever so humble, 
who would not recoil from the association. One thing is very 
certain the vile portion of the English press has failed to des- 
troy the character of its own female writers in the estimation 
of us Yankees, and itis not probable that it can have much ef- 
fect when applied to our own women of genius. 

We have an old tashioned reverence for female character in 
this new and rough land of ours, which even European example 


greatly disposed to do as much for the author. 

It is said to be by Bulwer, and probably is ; though anybody 
of tolerable attainments—very small experience—and exceed- 
ingly base notions of women, might have written it. Of course, 
the publishers in this country never read the book. We know 
them too well to believe, that if they had, it would ever have 
been permitted toappear. But what then? Is that a reason- 
able justification for having sent some twenty thousand copies 
East, West, North and South, all over the land; putting them 
within the reach of all who can beg, borrow or steal the eighth 
part of adollar? Time was when parents, guardians and 
masters, had reason to complain of our cheap circulating libra- 


| ries, where, for six and a quarter cents, any child or apprentice 


has failed to destroy. In Republics there can be but one aristo- | 


cracy, and that, established by God himself. Our women of 
genius belong to thataristocracy—they are our crown jewels, 
the stars of our national banner, the plumage that glitters upon 
the breast of our American eagle ! The homage which we 


might have a dram of balderdash strong enough to last fora 
week, and where, for something like a dollar, he might have 
the run of the stews for a quarter. But what were the vilest 
circulating libraries in the world to be compared to this new 
system, (if allowed to run riot in this way) whereby our chil- 
dren are permitted to own a library for only double the money 1t 
would have cost them once to read a library through—of the 
most corrupting and licentious works. 

Even the best of these novels and romances are bad enough, 
and it is high time they were hurled back to their hiding pla- 
ces; but the Rou, and others of a similar character, are really 


| too base and pitiful for our patience. And yet, go where you will, 


render them is one of the purest feelings that we inherit from | 
our Pilgrim fathers. Up to this hour, female genius has been re- | 


verenced, protected, and fostered amongus. Throughout the 
whole length and breadth of our land, in social life, in the press, 
every where, it is held a sacred thing, and the least attempt to 


you find them lying about on the tables of almost every house, 
and on the benches of every grog-shop you enter ; poisoning the 
first thoughts of your children, spreading false notions of man- 
kind—changing the whole system of right and wrong—and, 
worst of all, perhaps, introducing into our country, the opinions 
and fashions of a people having no sympathy with us nor with 
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our institutions, and regarding our steadfastness and simplicity 
(what there is left of both, we mean) as little better than a fixed 
and settled constitutional boorishness, a long established, gross 
and pitiable barbarism. In this very novel, for example, the 
Roué proposes to pay a visit to the women of Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York—and for what purpose, think you? Why, 





to see if they would make as agreeable mistresses, or turn out | 
to be as faithless and shameless wives—at a moment’s warning | 
—as the puppy had represented his own country-women to | 


ve. And then—where’s your pocket handkerchief my dear— 
and then, just to think what a narrow escape you have had! 
The author of the Roué, upon the whole, determines to give 
up the idea—inasmuch as the women of America are not to be 


supposed at all susceptible in that way, unless the gentlemen | 


should approach them in the shape of bales or hogsheads, or 
something of the sort. We do not give the precise language, 
for we cannot. But we give the substance—the atéar—the 
aroma—and we ask our women whether they will bear this— 


or not. As for Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer—if he is the author— | 
we propose to deal with him at our leisure, and see if we can’t | 


cure some of our Jerry and Jenny Jessamys of their admiration 
of him—the pitiful fellow. We understand he talks about 
coming to this country. What say you, ladies? Are you wil- 
ling to be put upon your good behavior, by Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer ¢ 

| Nore ny tae Pustisners. The Rowé, which we consider to be unex- 
ceptionable as a work, in which all the rogues are punished with uohap- 
piness for thetr misdeeds, was published in this country some ten years 
ago, and it was from the Harper’s edition that the Brother Jonathan 


extra wae printed. 
—=__—_ 
Tne Temperance Movement.—Of all the gigantic move- 


ments for the a nelioration of humanity—and they have been 
many—to which this age—the age of reformation, has given 
birth—none seems to have accomplished so much positive 
good—unmixed with evil—either in the consequences or the 
progress—as the Temperance Movement. Agua Pura, has 
been the cabalistic formula, by which the magicians who 
have acted in this new-life-giving drama, have effected the 
most magical transformations. Poor remnants of life—the 
sweepings of existence—the very lowest strata of humanity have 
been found not too degraded for the operation of the virtues 
of water, and sought for in their dens by the Apostles of Tem- 
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weapons, has been driven from the field. Cold water lays have 
taken the place of glowing lyrics describing the joys of the 
rosy,” and “Sons of Apollo” are suffering nearly a total 
eclipse. The result of all this machinery has been a large 
amount of positive good—the re-union of families—the res- 
toration to a healthy state of the perceptions, and sentiments, 
and feelings, before stupified by drink—the revivifying in the 
breast of the drunkard, of the great sustaining principle, self 
respect—the refutation of the old doctrine, that the confirmed 
drunkard cannot be reformed—and the general diffusion of 
happiness—-fireside enjoyment—better food and clothing-— 
education—contentment, and religious sentiments, among those 
who—themselves and families—were self debared from these 
blessings by their slavery to Indulgence. Who will not say 


God speed the Washingtonians ? 
a 


Texas.—Monday.—The Mexicans have invaded Texas with 
a rabble-rout in three divisions—twelve thousand strong. We 
get the news by express, via New Orleans and Campeachy, 

Tuesday.—Great battle expected every hour betwen the Tex- 
ian advance and the Mexicans under Castellanos. Our infor- 
mant saw the messenger pass, at full gallop, on his way to 
Washington. 

Wednesday.—Just as we said! The great battle has taken 
place—General Correro is a prisoner—along with iwo thousand 
of the best troops of Mexico, fifteen hundred and thirty-two left 
dead on the field—with the loss of only five wounded and mis- 
sing on the part of the Texians—one of whom died on the march 
and the others ran off in the midst of the battle—supposed to 
be with a disguised Mexican, or spy ; a Camanche, or an offi- 
cial from the States, who had been allowed to look into the 
military chest the day before without giving bonds. Mexiean 
loss exceeded four thousand men—without reckoning the other 
two divisions which were left behind. Particulars in our next. 

Thursday.—Confirmation of the glorious news from Texas ! 
The notorious Santa Anna was taken and being in a charge of 
cavalry! It is now ascertained that the Mexican loss exceeded 
fifteen thousand. General Brasos, the commander-in-chief, a 
brother of La Pueblo, had three horses shot under him—and 
his head carried away by a cannon ball, just as our brave fel- 
lows went into them with their tommahawks and Bowie 


| knives, shouting remember the Anselmo! 


perance, have been restored to their manhood by the pledge. | 


Is it not wonderful—do not the results which have been ob- 


tained since May, 1841, when six men of Baltimore, without | 
nfluence, or name, or standing, first lighted the flame of Tem- | 


perance, and sacrificed Indulgence on the altar of Resolution— 
do not the results, we say, appear almost the product of a mira- 
cle? In Ohio alone, 300,000 men, women and children are 
pledged to total abstinence. In this City we have, at least, 
fifty societies, embodying 30,000 members, and throughou: the 
United States, the pledge has been signed by not less than two 
millions of persons. On the broad ocean, as well as on the 
land, inthe army and navy, and well as among civilians, the 
contagion of reform has spread to a marvel, and it is no longer 


Friday.—No further particulars by the mail of to-day. Itis 
understood, however, that private letters are in town, saying 
that Santa Anna has acknowledged the independence of Texas, 
that Constantinople has interposed, and that the victorious 
troops are in full march for Mexico. Hurrah for the Texans! 


| Down with Montezumas! 


necessary—itis no longer required by imperious custom--that | 
bugbear in the way of social reform—that a man should bru- | 


talise himself, or his friends, in order to prove his hospitality 
and good feeling. 
maid of dissipation, and has invested it with that atmosphere of 
meritricious attraction, so tempting and so destructive, has 
been, like the captured cannon of an enemy, turned against its 


Poetry, which has heretofore been the hand- | 


former service,and been made an effective auxilliary in the | 


ranks of Temperance. Music, that still more powerful agent 


in guiding and governing opinion, has been actively used by the 


Reformers, and Anacreon met on his own ground, with his own | tale by Harry Franco, has been republished in the cheap form. 


Saturday.—Nothbing by the New Orleans papers of to-day. 
The whole story turns out to be a hoax—as we have always 
maintained from the beginning; as our readers will do us the 


justice to remembet. 
I 


Ratner Coot.—Advertising at half price, or by the job, or 
by the year, has been reckoned pretty good economy hitherto. 
But advertising at other people’s expense, we take to be some- 
what of the newest. Respectable publishers are not ashamed 
to forward large pamphlets by marl, without paying the postage, 
a distance of five hundred miles or so, including an advertise- 
ment of their whole stock in trade, to people they are entirely 
unacquainted with. I: is high time such practices were put a 
stop to. Else we may have a number of printed certificates 
from the retailers of Swaim’s Panacea next, or mayhap from 


the publishers of Brandreth’s pills. 
SE 


Tae Hausteo Mercuast: John Allen, N. Yotk. This interesting 
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THE DRAMA. 

The Park has been attended by quite respectable audiences, during 
the week—indeed a new spirit has been infused into the performances, 
and they have well-deserved the success which has attended them. 

Several of the sterling old comedies have been revived, and with the 
addition of Mrs. Brougham and Vandenhoff, to their forces, the cast has 
been exceedingly effective—it is a pity that these performers will not 
join a stock company, instead of starring it through the country ; or if 
they must be stars, why not become fixed ones. It is time this system 
of starring were exploded, for it has been the bane of theatricals. Every 
one, no matter how obscure in his own country, affects an importance upon 
his arrival here—takes the highest walk of the drama, and trusts to the 
penetration of Brother Johnathan, to discover merits, where they don’t 
exist. In almost every instance the attempt has failed, and they have 
either descended to their proper level here, or returned home in disgust. 
We don’t consider any of the actors or actresses who have visited us lately 
entitled to a high stand in the profession—their proper place is in a stock 
company, with those who are their compeers in every eense. Would they 
consent to this, and be satisfied witha fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion, we might then hope to witness a revival of the drama. 

Mr. Harry P. Grattan, a gentleman of more literary than histrionic 
reputation in England, made his first appearance as Hamlet, last week. 
His performance of this very difficult character, possessed considerable 
merit, although there were no striking points in it; indeed he seemed 
rather to avoid those which fre us ually made by other actors, and gave 
a quiet gentlemanly reading of the part. He has evidently studied the 
character deeply, and throughout the performance we saw nothing which 


could offend the most captious critic. In several instances he introduced 
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MUSICAL. 

Signior Nagel gave another of his series of farewell concerts on Tues- 

day night at Niblo’s Operatic Saloon, which was well filled, but not 


crowded. The dear publicare not to be gulled with these “Farewells”, 


| the trick has become as stale, as the notice in a shop-window, “ selling 


off under cost price;”’ the ‘foolish virgins’? only, are taken in by it. 
We presume, Mr. Nagel will continue his “ farewells’ so long as he can 
make a few dollars by them. We consider him a “ trickster,” in every 


| sense of the word—a good fiddler certainly, but still a trickster 





now readings, the correctness of which, one might be disposed to ques- | 


tion; they nevertheless opened a new field for thought, and afforded 
evidence of the actor's mind. We consider Mr. Grattan a good actor, 
but not @ great one—an actor of much talent, but no genius. We shall 
doubtless, have an opportunity of seeing him in other characters, when 
we shall enter more fully into bis merits. 

Mr. Placide’s benefit on Monday night was well attended. 


The O_ympic season terminates on Tuesday next, not for lack of 
patronage, but in consequence of the engagements of a portion of the 
company, many of whom accompany Mr. Nickenson to Montreal. But 
for this circumstance, we believe Mitchell would have run a tilt with 
Niblo, st least fur a time, having plenty of novelty still in store, to attract 
the patrons of this theatre. We should however, be disposed to doub; 
the success of such a step, in the present state of the house, and think 
the manager is acting with his usual judgment in closing at this time. 

Mr. Bengough the talented scene painter to the establishment, and 
certainly the very best in the country, took a benefit on Tuesday night, 
and was honored as he deserved to be with a bumper. Mr. Jamison 
enacted the part of Mons. Jaques in the drama of that title, and drew 
down eontinued plaudits—it was as fine a-piece of acting as we have 
seen for some time. Mr. Andrews also appeared and was well received. 
It is of course, generally known, that this gentleman has left the Park 
theatre—we believe Mr. Shaw was cast for his business—an indignity, 
no man of talent could overlook. He is now busily engaged painting 
pictures. 

Niblos’ will probably open earlier than expected—the preparations for 
this event are proceeding rapidly. The opera company has arrived, and 
John Sefton is also in the city, he is to be the assistant stage-manager 
we hear, Mr. Niblo being himself the principal. Operas and Vaudevillrs 
are to be played alternately. Burton, Jamison, and Miss Reynolds, are 
we hearengaged. Miss Taylor was offered an engagement, but she de 
manded higher terms than Niblo felt disposed to give. 

The Bowery has been doing a fair business. 
tinues attractive. 

The CuatuamM with Forrest and Miss Clifton, has had a revival—they 


are immense favorites there, and might redeem the fortunes of the house 
could they remain. 


Henri Quatre still con- 


Yankee Hill is now playing an engagement there. 
The Ravels have taken the Park theatre, and will give their entertain- 
ments there instead of Niblo’s during the summer. 


T hey are expected 
to arrive here next month. 
———— SO 


It is reported that the steamer Missouri, now at the Washington Navy 
Yard, will join the East India sq vadron. 





upon the instrument, a imitator of the immortal Paganini. His ef- 
frontery too, is unparalled, indeed, we think we never witnessed auch an 
embodyment of impertinence as he exhibited before the audience, when 
he seemingly condescends to play. It is a matter of wonder to us, how 
he escaped hissing, with less refined audiences, such must have been his 
fate. If he is complimented by an encore he invariably refuses to res- 
pond to it, and assumes a look of perfect astonishment, that such a thing 
could possibly be expected. These ‘foreign airs’ are unsuited to us, 
and the sooner they and Mr. Nagel disappear, the better. 

A Mr. Nourrit, and a Mr. Paggi, were introduced at this concert—the 
former is an indifferent singer, has an educated voice, but without a par- 
ticle of melody in it; the latter, the best oboe player we have ever heard. 
Mrs. Loder stated in the advertisements to be “the favourite of New- 
York !”” sang with her usual excellence, but she lacks one great requisite 
of a singer, feeling. The last of the ‘finals,’ will probably be given nex* 
week, 

Mr. Russell has returned to this city efter a successful tour, he intends 
giving a concert on Monday night. 

Mr. Brough announces a concert at the Apollo, on Wednesday even- 
ing next. 


Miss Ellen Lewis, a young lady of considerable musical attainments, 


| purposes giving her annual concert at the Apollo, on Tuesday evening 


next. 


Mr. George Loder, intends giving a lecture on Music, at the 
Apollo, on Friday night next, with vocal illustrations—it will be of a 
peculiarly interesting character, and we doubt not will draw a crowd. 

Mr. Dempster.—This favorite vocalist, whose singing is as true to 
nafure as a bird’s, and whose “ Irish Emigrant’s Lament,” is the sweet 
est thing we ever heard, is in town, and we trust will give a concert or 
two before he goes north. His friends will be glad to hear him again. 


Mrs. Sutton gave her farewell cuncert previous to her departure to 
Europe, at the Tabernacle on Wednesday night, and attracted, what 
would have been considered at the Apollo, a large audience. We have 
rarely witnessed a more flattering reception than the lady received, and 
she certainly never sang better than on this occasion. We do not be- 
lieve there is a singer in this country, who could have given the Cavatina, 
from ‘‘ Luciade Lammamoor,” ‘‘ Perche non he del vento |’ infaticabil 
volo,” with so much effect. Her ‘ Casta Diva,’ is too well known to re- 
quire comment. 


Mens. Bley delighted the audience by his exquisite performances on 
the violin, although, not so brilliant as Nagel, he has nevertheless, a 
peculiarity of tone, rich, and liquid in irs quality, that gives a charm to 
his playing. His execution is perfect, and the only drawback is his 
utter want of gracefulness. We were also favored with some beautiful 
trios by Blay, Boucher, and Scharfenberg. It was altogether one of the 
most delightful concerts, we have attended this season. 

a ee 

To CorresponDEnts.—E, C. H. The writer of a very beautiful 
acrostic on the name of the authoress of the “ Beggar Boy,” is informed 
that the manuscript was forwarded to that lady, who has returned a re- 
quest that she may retain, unshared by the public, a compliment from 
one of her own sex. 


— OO 


Mr. Wenster.—When the papers get hard pushed, they go 
to work with all their might, pushing Mr. Webster out of the 
Cabinet, and shouting, clear the way there! and when they get 
pushed a litile harder, in a controversy where pushes are to be 
taken as well as given, they set their shoulders to the work 
anew, breathe hard, make all sorts of faces, and push him back 
again—crying all right! as they finish. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

174. Portrait, by J. Hicks. This is a young lady, represented asa 
gipsy. ’Tis an excellent picture, and does great credit to the artist, who 
has made a perfect portrait, and at the same time given a character 
the painting. 

179. Portrait of Page, as a Roman Senator, by Himself. This is a 
good likeness, and were it not for his own better paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, would be one of the best here. The face does not do the artist full 
justice—it looks older and graver than he is. 

181. Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, by R. Gignouz. This is probably 


| ted with lake havea very bad effect. 


a good portrait of the scene depicted. It seerns to be managed with skill | 


and yet dues not make a very pleasing picture 


182. Portraits of two young ladies, by W. Wilson. A very pleasing | 


picture. The composition of it is good and the faults are those of color. 
The combination of hues in the drapery is not quite harmonious—but, 
except in color, itis a good picture and composed as portraits should be 
—with some idea conveyed in the grouping. 

187. Landscape, by Doughty. Very good. Doughty never makes bad 
landscapes. The fault which we sometimes find with his works is, that 
they are not warm enough. He paints Nature as he finds her perhaps, 


but he should remember that Nature should only be painted when she is 


inthe mood. Itis no excuse for a painter that he made a faithful likeness 
of the scene before him. He must select the scenes that will be beautiful 
when painted. Dozghty should practise on some of our gorgeous sunsets 
during the Indian summer, when Nature is dressed in her holiday suit of 
crimson and gold, and we may then boast of another Clande. 

190. Stealing Milk, by F. W. Edmonds. Good. It tells the atory 
graphically. The back ground isa little dull, and the oscuro, is not ex- 
actly chiaro, but it is a very good composition. 

192. Portrait of the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, by D. Bromson. A strong 
and striking likeness, as are all the portraits by this artist, who being 


yet very young, may hope from the present promise, to take a high 
stand. 


193. Portrait of a lady, by Marchant. Above mediocrity. 
194. Portrait of a lady, by Chapman. Splendid. There is in this pic- 


ture a perfectly beautiful coloring. In sweetness of tone Chapman has | 


no superior. 


186. Landscape, by Cule. One of his warm landscapes of the South 
of Europe. Very good, but not his best. 
197. Ruth and Naomi, by Hicks. A very good composition, somewhat 


in the Dutch school. Mr. Hicks has advanced his reputation by the pic” 


ture he bas presented this year. This and the Gipsey are paintings to | 


be proud of. 








198. Portrait by D. Bronson. This is a good portrait, and evidently | 


finished with much care. We like better, however, that of Mr. Woodruff, 
162, which, with less pains taken in its finish, is a better picture. 

199. Portrait of Col. W. R. Johnson, by Jnman. This is said to be a 
good portrait, and has been engraved. The subject not being a good 
one, the artist has failed to make a pleasing picture. 

200. Head of Mr. Mapes, by Page. Pretty good likeness, but not so 
effective as a picture, as others, by the same hand. 

201. Portrait ofa beautiful lady, by Chapman. It is certainly fortu- 
nate for a lady, to have her likeness perpetuated by this artist. The color- 
ing of this picture is superb. 

202. Landscape, by F. H. Turk. Of considerable merit. 

204. Rip Van Winkle, by J. H. Lazarus. A very good picture. 

208. Landscape, by Cole. This picture betrays haste and want of care. 
It does not please us. 

211. Portrait of Lowell the Poet, by Page. This is the best head in 
the exhibition. It was perhaps the best subject fora painter, but, be 
that as it may, it is superbly executed. The artist however, has put more 
genius in the painting than Nature ever put inthe head represented. 


212 Christ with the family at Bethany. W. J. Bolton. In this pic- 


ture, of which the composition seems good, the effect is marred by too | 


much blue, and that not of the right kind. 

213. Portrait of Anne Boleyn, by Rousseau. Cold as ice—stiff as a 
poker, and hard as a flint. One of those unfortunate specimens of sign 
painting which have been hung up to be laughed at. 

214. Portrait, by C. G. Thompson. This is said to be a likeness. 
The tone is inky and the back ground of the wrong kind for the head and 
face. This artistshould paint his back grounds of simple drapery, or a 


| 





' 





wall or column. His skies are very bad. His lead-colored clouds spot- 


He has painted some heads very 
well, and should not attempt more than he can perform. Ne suéor ultra 
crepidam. 

215. Sketch from Nature, by Gignoux. One of the best of this artist. 

216. The Simment Halt, by Cole. Very good indeed. 

219. Magdalen, by Whitehorne. This is misnamed, probably. It is 
a Nun. The Magdalen was not so old, nor did they have crucifixes before 
the death of Christ. It is a very good picture. 

221. Bay of Naples, by Durand, 

2. Portrait, by Ingham. 


Excellent. 
2 Good, so far as minute finish goes. 
223. Shepherd Boy, by Huntington. 
ing of an Italian peasant. 


was last at Rome. 


This is a very excellent paint- 
It was sketched on the spot when the artist 
Mr. Huntington was a pupil of Spencer, and in his 
sojournat Rome has equalled and possibly excelled hig preceptor. 

226. Portrait by Wilson. 
likeness. 

228. Steamboats on the North River, by Pring/e. 
a bad one, it was impossible to make a picture. 
steamboats are doubtless correct. 

230. Portrait of Editor Prentice, by Marchant. 

233. View on the Mohawk, by J. B. Disbrow. 
Scape. 

236. Portrait, by J. J. Sawyer. Very good. 

237. Portrait of a lady, by Marchant. Very good. 

238. Portrait, by Clover. A Good likeness, but inky in tone. 

259. A girl, by Inman. Good of course, but not extraordinary. 

241. Croton Dam, by Havell, of Sing Sing. 
subject, however, is wanting in the picturesque. 

242. Artist and Countryman, by W. S. Mount. This is a pretty de~ 
sign, and tolerably well executed. The story is well told in the painting. 


247. The Avenue, by V. G. Audubon. This is a good picture, so far 
as its execution goes. The straight lines and stiff regularity deprive it of 


Very good, both as a painting, and as a 


The subject being 
The portraits of the 


Very good. 
A very pretty land- 


A good painting. The 


picturesque effect. 

249. Last interview between Harvey Birch and Washington, by A. B. 
Durand. A most excellent historical picture. 
artists would not paint more such. 

256. Minature, by A. Wenzler. Very good. 

247. Miniature of a beautiful woman, by Mrs. Bogardus. 
This artist seems to be steadily improving. 

259. Two minatures, by 7'. S. Cummings. 
ever see from the hand of this artist. 

261. Miniature of a Lady and Child, by Miss 4 Hall The tout en- 
semble of this picture is the best in the collection. The drapery is emi- 
nently well done. 

264. Landscape, with representation of the new Trinity Church, 
Broadway, by W. Bayley. This isa pretty good landscape, as such, 
but it is excellent as containing a portrait of the magnificent Minster, 
now in progress of erection. 

268. Trap Monastery, by Doughty. A good landscape, and a good 
portrait of the scene, which we have often wandered over. The artist 
has idealized it a little. 

274. Bust of the Statue of Orpheus, by 7'. Crawford. A good cast 
ofone of the most beautiful statues ever seen. When the New York 
public have the pleasure of seeing this statue, they will place Crawford, 
high in the scale of sculptors. 

Pencil Drawing, by Miss Rainsford. Very good. 

2767 & 283. Painting of Flowers, by Mrs. Balmanno. We have 
often heard of this lady as an amateur, and are much pleased to see some 
of her splendid paintings, presented to the eye of the public. 

279. The Light of the Lighthouse, by J. G. Chapman. 
beautiful subject, exquisitely treated. 


’Tis pity our first rate 


Excellent. 


Excellent as are all we 


A most 

It illustrates the best poem of one 

of ourbest poets—Sargent—and it makes a truly charming picture. 
280. Landscape with Ruins, by W. Bayley. This is a large picture. 


| and of some pretensions, but it is hard, and flat, and wants picturesque- 


ness. 

281. Bride of Abydos.—Marble bust, by Crawford. A very beauti- 
ful piece of chiselling—but in the conception not equal to the Orpheus 
He should have transformed himself to a Pygmalian, and poured out the 
fire of bis genius upon it until it was endued with life. 

248, 306,331. Agricultural designs, by A. J. Davis, These are some 
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of the beautiful creations of this artistical arcbitect, that have done so | 
much to infuse in the public mind, a pure and beautiful taste in the art. | 

285. Mosque of Omar, by F. Catherwood. Everything of the kind by 
this celebrated traveller and artist, has merit and interest. | 

289. Marble bust, by Powers. ‘This we believe, was cut at Rome, by 
one of the best sculptors now living. This specimen is superbly execut- | 
ed, tho’ to the public in general, it will not have that interest which | 
would be felt in the sculpture of the bust of a beautiful woman, as Powers 
could do it. 

290 & Sketches, by Gignowr. These sketches possess some merit, | 
but fail to please the eye. 

296 Portrait, by C. G. Thompson. One of his best. There is, how- 
ever, very much of the look of a voluptuary inthe face, and but little 
intellectuality. This must be the fault of the artist, as the subject is a 
good one. It is effective as a picture, and will be readily recognized as 
@ portrait. 


202 Portrait bythe Same. Inky in tone, and very dull incolor. It is | 
however, a likeness of the man, but not an agreeable one. The subject 
being a goed one, he should have made a first-rate picture of it. 

303 Yvelin Bridge, by G. Pyne. A very agreeable picture. 

209 Portrait, by Page. Excellent. This artist bears the palm this | 
year in Portraits. Those which he has shown this season, have never 
been equalled inthe National Academy’s Exhibitions. 

315 Cameo Portraits, by S. Ellis. These are very beautiful speci- 
mens. ’Tis pity the art was not better encouraged. No more appro- 
priate present could be made than a Cameo portrait. 

316. A very pretty minature, by J M: Dougall. | 

317. Portraits ofa Lady, by Chapman. Very good. 





320. Rose of the Alhambra, by Launitz. This appears to be a por- | 
trait bust, and it is an exquisite piece of chiselling. It was marred | 
slightly, by the chipping off of a piece on the right side of the bust. | 
Notwithstanding this slight defect, it is full of sentiment and beauty. 

321. Sunset in the Mediterranean, by Gignoux. This is a good por- 
trait of a kind of scenes we have often beheld. The effect is not entirely | 
satisfactory, but it is one of the best pictures of the kind in the exhibi- 
tion. 


323. Scene, by Harell. Very good, though the subject was not very 
picturesque. We would advise this artist, for whom we predict great 
things—to choose first rate scenes to depict— and especially the georgeous 
woodland scenes, to be found on and near, the North River, and the | 
Housatonic Valley, during the Indian summer, and when the foilage is so 
beautiful. With such scenes to paint, and such a taste and skill as he al- 
ready possesses, he will soon take bis stand among the first. 

328. Portrait by Inman. Good of course. 

329. Portrait by Powell. A good likeness, as is almost always the 
case with pictures by this artist. His colouring seems to us to want 
vigour. It is a defect that he could easily remedy. | 

330. View of Catskill Falls, by J. Smilie. An exquisite piece of 
shading in water-colour :—a perfect imitation of a steel mezzotint. The 
scene is not a very correct portrait, but the object of the artist was pro- 
bably to make a fine picture, and in that he has admirably succeeded. 

336. Views of Quebec by R. Hinshelwood. This is in the same style 
as the preceding, and is fully equal to it. 

338. Design by Town § Davis. Good design, and well executed. | 

338. Portrait by F. Spencer. Very good. 

339. Fancy Portrait, small cabinet size, by C. G. Thompson. Very 
good—the best exhibited by this artist. 





342. Portrait by Gray. Good of course—but unattractive, from the 
subject. 


348 9. Duke of Sussex and Victoria. These miniatures, it is said, 
were done by Freeman, in London. They are elaborately executed, and 
possess much merit. 

360. Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, by Mrs. Bogardus. Exceilent, both | 
as a likeness and as a painting. 

361. Beau ideal of a villa, by Davis. Beautiful design, and beauti- 
fully executed. This gentleman has lately taken the first rank as an 
architectural composer. 

365. Miniature by Hive. Very good, as are all by this artist. 

367. Two miniatures by McDougall. Very good. 

371. Four miniatures by Cummings. Very good. 

379. Full length miniature of a child, by Shumway. This is an 


exquisite picture, The head and bust are unsurpassed in the exhibition. 
381. Head and bust by Mrs. Bogardus. An excellent likeness. 
384. A good miniature by Wensler. 
386. Brig by Pringle. Very good, but not his best. 
We have now gone through with the list of nearly four hundred sub- 


| jects, and have endeavoured conscientiously to describe as many of them 


as the time and space would permit. A good many there were of mode- 
rate merit which we should have been glad to notice if it would have 
been of interest to the public to do so. A merely good picture of a 
man’s face is very well for the man himself and his friends, but to have 
any interest for strangers, it must have extraordinary merit. 

This year’s exhibition altogether is the best we have seen. Allston 
has one good picture, but very far from bis best. All will remember 
“« The vision of the bloody hand,” and the effect it produced. The pre- 
sent picture will not compare with that, but is nevertheless a painting of 


high order. 
Leutze, a young artist of Philadelphia, now abroad, has astonished 


the citizens of this metropolis by his Return of Columbus, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. From this time forth every American will be proud of him. 

Page bears the palm this year in portraits. They have never been 
equalled in this city. 

Inman, Ingham, Gray and Huntington have only sustained their 
former high reputation. They will see by what has been achieved by 
their rivals, that it will not do in this age of the world, when the march 
of science is rapidly onward, to lie on their oars. 

Sully has two of his unsurpassed and unsurpassable sketches. Would 
we had more of them. 

Cole and Durand, each in his own peculiar style, have produced some 


| of their best pictures. 


Livingston and Havell have made their debut in Landscapes, and 
have met with deserved applause. 

Powers, Crawford and Launitz have maintained their reputation as 
sculptors. We had hoped to see this year something from the chisel of 
Brackett, from Ives and from Brown, but have been disappointed. 

Bronson, Osgood, Doughty, Thompson, Hicks and Powell have 
generally sustained their former reputation. Bronson has improved, 
and his pictures should have been better hung. Hicks has very much 
improved. 

Baker is a new name to us, but the specimen he this year exhibits 
gives him a high rank. 

Chapman has painted some eminently beautiful specimens of colour- 
ing. It will take but little to make this artist great. 

The Mounts have not produced anything this year in that style in 


which they excel. 
Read has made some improvement. 


We regretted not to see F’. R. Spencer represented this year. He 
has things in his studio which would have done honour to the exhibition. 

In miniature Cummings and Shumway sustain their reputation. 

Mrs. Bogardus and Miss Hall have made great improvement. 

Hite, McDougal, Weindsli, Field and Wenzler have generally 
sustained their reputation. 

Many other names occur to us of artists who are steadily rising in their 
profession—for instance, T'albot, Clonney, Clover, Edmonds, Hinshel- 
wood, Smilie, Shegogue, Stearns and Wilson—but we have nct space 
to express the commendation which we should be glad to bestow. 

On the whole, we have been very much pleased with the exhibition, 
which we believe has been well attended thus far, and we think we 
have now a reasonable hope that the productions of American genius in 


this department will hold a high position before the world. 
— — 
Errata.—In the report of Thorn's trial, for Ovis L. Briggs, Attor- 
ney-General, and Augustine L. Marris, County Attorney, read Bridges 


| and Haines :—for brown countenance, read brown complexion. There 
| is an error in defining murder under the statute of Maine, but hardly 


worth correcting now that the trial is over. These faults are properly 


| chargeable to our Reporter, and to the pressure of the trial, which obli- 


ged him to hurry, and gave him no time for correction. 
In “ Our Sailors,” for “a white darkness that a falcon might clutch 


and go to bed with,” read fellow :-—for “laughing at each other with 


head down,” read tilting at each other, &c.:—for ‘‘ every storm is a 


| Babel with him,” read Batt/e;—and for “ headlong” in the last para- 


graph, read “‘ head on”’ So much for the penmanship of our senior 
Editor. 

In the “ Birth of Women,” 5 lines from bettom, for “ snd when he 
rose,” read and then he rose. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
PREDESTINATION, OR THE MERCHANT'S DOOM. 
BY W. VENVILL. 
Evening had closed in, and through the deepening gloom the lights of 


| are in error. 


istant city of New Orleans twinkled like arrant stars, when in the | : . . 
the distant city : | back of the house; nor was this all, each of the heads was ina state of 


house of the proprietor of a sugar plantation, sat three individuals en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupation of making themselves happy. On the 


mahogany table in the centre of the room stood a couple of old-fashioned | 


silver candlesticks, wherein burnt a couple of wax candles, protected 
from the cool evening breeze, that entering through the open casements, 
wandered at will around the room, by a pair of large glass shades, and 
around them stood decanters and glasses, abundant provision of choice 
cigars, and other means of effecting as much social happiness as good 
cheer is capable of conferring. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi,” remarked one of the two, a very short 
personage, with abundance of conceit in his countenance, as the smoke of 
his cigar was borne to the further end of the recom, “ thus doth the glo- 
ries of the world pass away,” he continued, in a remarkably pompous 
tone; and then, as if to give his companions a fair opportunity of 
remarking the parallel, he betook himself to his cigar with an energy 
that must have been particularly unpleasant to a flight of mosquitoes to 
leeward. 

“« Just so, Brunton,” replied one of his companions, who, by his south- 
ern looks and apparel, seemed indubitably the proprietor of the estate— 
“and your learned lucubrations in the Magazine of Manners will share 
the same fate—some people even now say they are all smoke.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the magazine writer, drawing himself upright 
in his chair, ‘‘ these cannot pass away. Truth, sir, is eternal; and, as I 
remarked in my last communication to the of 

“ I guess you're going to make a speech,’’ remarked the remaining 
personage, interrupting the purposed harangue—“ now, I hate long 
speeches, mortally, but as to your smoky parallel, there's some sense in 
it—that’s a fact.’ Brunton cast a gratified look on the last speaker, and 
proceeded with additional solemnity of tone— Certainly, Mr. Johnson 
—most certainly ! 
the grasp, and is, as my friend Morton here will admit, but a mere mock- 
ery of substance—and what, sir, is the result of our desires, fame, for- 
tune, love, power, and riches—what is the result 1—Smoke, sir—smoke !”” 

“ Particularly riches,” remarked Johnson,—‘ dollars, for instance, de 
slip remarkably slick through one’s fingers; as you say, they elude the 
grasp in a miraculous manner; and as for promises to pay, especially in 
these parts, they’re really as unsubstantial as the ghost of a white mist.”’ 

“« Our ideas coincide perfectly,”’ said Brunton, with a gratified smile. 
“ The views of men but too often differ, as in the necessary order of 
things must ever be. We see the same objects, but through different 
pairs of spectacles.” 

“I take your meaning,” replied Johnson: “ the green specs of inex 
perience, for instance, on the blue ones of despondency.”’ 

* Just so,” said Branton. 





‘« My friend Morton, here, for instance, 


partake in the merriment, and the house itself appeared to shake its 
sides with laughter. Undoubtedly those philosophers who assert that 
sympathy bears a relation only to the grief and sorrows of our fellows 
Long before that laugh had ceased, at least three woolly 
heads were protruding from the darkness of the passage that led to the 


decided unquiet,—each pair of eyes glistened with more than ordinary 
brightness,—each mouth was extended to a much greater width than 
seemed at all necessary,—so that in each a set of ivories were displayed 
to the best possible advantage. In fact, drawn to the open door by the 
noise, three at least cf the house servants were in the indulgence of laugh- 


| ter that threatened to outrival that ef their masters in everything but 


I 


noise. As the laugh grew less loud, the heads drew suddenly back into 
the darkness of the passage, and quiet was at length restored. 

“ Well,” said Johnston, wiping his eyes, “this reminds me of a story 
I heard twenty years ago in Kentucky.’”’—*‘ Does it ?”’ said Morton, drily. 
“ Yes,” replied Johnson; ‘‘ and as it seems somewhat in point, I don’t 
care if I tell it you.” 

“It’s about twenty years ago,”’ said Johnson, “since I undertook a 
journey on horseback through the then western wilds of Kentucky, and 


| as the roads were not very distinctly marked, and had a peculiar knack 


of losing themselves in the bush, it isn’t to be supposed that in following 
them I found very much difficulty in losing myself also. Now let me tell 
you that there are many more enviable situations than the thick woods 
around, and a tired horse beneath you,—a dark sky overhead, and a 
thunder-sterm growling in the distance—that’s a fact. Night closed in 


| so suddenly, that nothing remained fer me but to urge my horse on in 


Smoke, sir, is in its nature unsubstantial,—it eludeth | 


the direction of his nose, and trust to luck for the rest, and for some time 
I rode on in hopes of coming upen a hut, or human being, either of which 
would have been equally welcome. Instead of meeting, however, with 
any such luck, amidst the pelting of the rain that sounded on the toliage 
of the wide forest aronnd, like a shower of dried peas, and the clatter of 
the thunder, with the rushing of the wind, agreeably diversified by the 
distant how] of some possibly carnivorous beast looking out for his supper, 
my horse fell dead lame. In this situation, when I was on the point of 


taking the fork of a tree as a resting-place for the night, it was with 


| explained the circumstances which had led me to his cabin, 


plenty of satisfaction I observed a well-defined stieak of bright light 
shining on the ground at some distance ahead, nor was it long before 
that satisfaction was further augmented by my finding myself safely hou- 
sed in the hut of a backwoodsman. I need hardly say I got a hospitable 
welcome to such accommodation as the place afforded, from the oceu- 
pants, and by the time we had discussed some broiled venison, and wash- 
ed it down with a dram of newest and hottest whiskey—but which 
seemed to me a good enough substitute for better liquor—I and my 
host were on the best possible terms with each other. ‘ What on airth 
brought you so far into the bush, stranger ?’’ said my host, patting a 
rough-looking cur that fawned on him, as he spoke. In a few words I 
“ Well, L 


| calkylate I’ll put you on the track in the mornin’,” said he ; ‘‘ and I guess 


sees a necessary fatality in every circumstance that befals,—a strict | 
| of wolves in these clearins, and not a small sprinkle of painters.’’ 


necessity in every action of his life.” 

“A what?” inquired Johnson, leaning forward and peering into the 
face of the speaker, and then into that of his remaining companion, as 
though to learn whether the assertion was made in jest or earnest— 
“you don’t mean that, I think.” 

“ Mark Morton, sir, is a predestinarian,”’ remarked Brunton in reply. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Johnson, and for a few moments he continued 
silent, his eyes fixed on an empty tumbler, rubbing his cheek with an air 
ef the most profound gravity ; then,struck by what appeared to him the 
fanciful absurdity of such a creed, he flung himself back in his chair, and 
broke into auch a long and loud fit of laughter as one only hears once or 
twice in a lifetime. 
without affecting others—neither a weak, inward exclamation, ot loud 
burst of mere noisy laughter—but Stentorian, as from the lungs of a 
tickled giant,—expressive as the eyes of love, and catching as the small 
pox. For a moment the looks of his two companions seemed indicative 
of anything out mirth, and a flush of crimson glowed and faded on the 
features of the fatalist himself; but scarcely had that moment elapsed, 
when that laugh, which still continued in undiminished strength, opera- 
ted perforce on them both, and they also fell into a fit of bilarity that was 
most surprising to behold. The very glasses on the table seemed to 

e 


you wur rayther lucky in lighting here—we has a most howdacivus sight 


“ Plenty of other game also,” said I. ‘ Not so much, stranger—not so 
much,” replied the backwoodsman—‘‘ things ain’t half so naitural as 
when I wur reised.” Indeed, according to his accounts, the deer had 
decamped, wild turkies had become scarce and shy, and the bears reso- 
lutely refused to be so easily “trapped” as formerly. ‘‘ Times ain’t 
what they wur before old Captain Peckflint’s time,” said the backwoods- 
man. ‘Captain who?” said I. ‘‘ Peckflint,” said my host, in a tone 
of voice that showed he thought it superfluous to explain himself further, 


_ and his astonishment seemed beyond all bounds when I told him I hada’t 


It was not such a laugh as might be indulged in | 


the pleasure of knowing the individual he spoke of it. After divers 
exclamations, and an assurance on his part that “‘ there warn’ta sucking 
babe in those clearins that couldn’t tell of him,” he told me that Captain 
Peckflint was the man who had the best dog, the sharpest knife, and the 
Wherever the dog and the rifle went toge- 
ther, there was always found plenty of work for the knife. Not a beast 


surest rifle in those parts. 


that ranged the woods round about, from wild cat to panther, wolf, and 
bear, but well knew the bark of the dog and the crack of the rifle—either, 
indeed, waa a caution to every living thing within hearing, so that at last 
when they were heard, the bears made tracks for the thickest woods, 
the wolves, catamounts and panthers, uttering the most frightful howls, 
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with their tails between their legs, scoured off at their hardest,—the | 


squirrels hid themselves in the hollows of the trees, and the wild turkies | 
screaming out, betwixt running and flying, went off at a rate that no | 
mortai man could follow. But all this with the indefatigable Captain 
Peckflint availed them little; the farther they went the farther he fol- 
lowed them; the more they tried to avoid him, the more he courted their 
pleasant society. At length finding all further efforts useless, bird and 
beast gave themselves up in despair into the hands of fate and Captain 
Peckflint. At the first bark of the dog, or crack of the rifle, all living | 
things, within hearing, as a matter of course, submitted to their doom: 


the panthers strangled themselves with their long tails,—the wolves | 
incontinently cut their throats with their fore-claws,—the bears, with | 
their backs against the trunk of the nearest tree, submissively awaited | 
the stab of the sharp knife,—the squirrels on the branches of the trees 
beneath which he passed, wrung their necks with commendable alacrity, | 
and the turkies, having choked themselves with acorns, fluttered to his 
feet, and obligingly gave up the ghost—of what use would it have been | 
to have resisted fate and Captain Peckflint!” 

‘« There, Morton,” said the narrator, as he completed his tale, “ there | 
ends my narrative, and I think it has some bearing on your doctrine— | 
that is, if you look to the moral.” “ And what became of Peckflint at | 
last?” interposed Brunton. “Oh! he was hugged to death by a bear,” 
replied Johnson, ‘‘ who not being of fatalist principles, I guess, thought 
himself at liberty to fight tooth and nail in self-defence—many a biped,” 
continved Johnson, “has rid himself of what might have proved his fate, | 
in a similar manner.”’ 

“It’s easier to ridicule than confute,” said Morton, sullenly ; ‘ but ridi- | 
cule is not argument—as you have illustrated your opinions by the rela- 
tion of a tale, I shall do the same; mine, however, will have one great 
advantage of yours, for it is plain truth, and can be vouched by many 
besides myself.” 

“ Let us have it by all means,” replied Johnston. ‘ Here, Pompey, | 
snuff thg candles, and shut the windows, for the night air is getting 
chill.” “* Now, then,” he resumed, after having lita cigar, and flung 
himself on a sofa—“ now for your true tale, sir—mind, I protest against 
your setting down mine as untrue. It’s founded on fact, Sir—mind that 
—founded on fact.” 

“‘ What I am about to relate is something more then founded on fact,’ | 
observed the planter, “and there are those yet living who, tracing in the 
occurrence the work of an unsparing fatality, live but to mourn the 
recollection. Oh! you may laugh,” he continued, seeing that a smile 
of incredulity sat upon the features of the recumbent on the sofa—“ you | 
may laugh, but as firm unbelievers in the doctrine as yourself have been 
compelled, in spite of their scepticism, to admit its force, and have ac- | 
knowledged its influence when at a moment least expected, they have 
found themselves the helpless victims of its power. The self-satisfaction | 
of the fortunate naturally leads them to attribute their good fortune to | 
themsslves, and in the height of their complacency, to charge on others | 
their misfortunes as their faults. Such a one was Seth Walters of Bal- 
timore—you know him, Brunton,” continued the planter, addressing | 
himself to his companion at the table. 


Brunton acquiesced by ejecting 
a cloud of confirmatory smoke from betwixt his lips. “Not a better 
fellow drew breath in Baltimore, I'll take upon myself to say,” resumed | 
the planter, *‘ as husband, father, friend or citizen, (for he was each of 
these) none ever found fault with Seth Walters—and as a merchant, 
from the time of his entrance on life, he prospered amazingly—yet in his 


sad fate was the hand of destiny visible—in spite of himself, a strange 
fatality brought about 


The Merchant's Doom. 
Owner of a couple of brigs and a small schooner, he carried on an exten- 
sive commerce with the West Indies; and master of one of these crafts, | 


was a man of the name of Balston, a good seaman, well acquainted with 
the different ports in the West Indies with which Walters traded, but 
lacking much cf the commercial skill, and perhaps much of the probity | 
also, necessary in the transaction of mercantile dealings. It is now some 


eight years since a great scarcity of certain articles of American produce | 


was felt in the West India markets, and the brig which Balston com- 
manded hada cargo hurried on board for St. Bartholomew's and a 
market ; the cargo was valuable, and to make the most of it a degree of | 
discretion which the skipper didn’t possess, was very requisite. Large 
profits by judicious management might be expected, and to secure them, 


| and with a view to the settlement of other mercantile matters, Seth Wal- 


ters determined to accompany the vessel himself. I recollect well the 
morning the brig set sail; the sun shone brightly, a favourable wind 


| prevailed, and the waters were calm and quiet, but the spirits of the 


merchant were gloomy and perturbed. The mere dangers of the voy- 
age were little to be apprehended, yet a weight of care and fear hung 
heavily on the mind of the owner of the vessel, and as she swung from 


the dock, his last words seemed prophetic of his after fate: they told of 


the place where his will would be found. Poor fellow! even then before 
the voyage which he was never to accomplish, was well commenced, the 
dark shadow of his future fate had fallen on his mind, and the unex- 
plained fears that he felt were only but the premonitions of his doom.” 

“ Do, my friend, speak a little more like a being of this nether world,” 


said Johnston, interrupting the speaker at this point of his story—“ you 


are too affecting, that's a fact.”’ 

Unheeding the interruption Morton proceeded, ‘‘ Without accident the 
vessel reached St. Bartholomew’s, and obtained such information of the 
state of the markets, as induced Walters to carry his cargo farther. 


| She cleared from thence on the evening preceding the night of that day, 


on which a fearful hurricane, yet well remembered throughout the wind- 
ward islands of the West Indies, scattered ruin and desolation where 
ever it came. By noon, everything betokened the forthcoming storm ; 
the trade winds which blow almost invariably in those latitudes, from an 
easterly quarter, shifted round to the westward, (of itself a sufficient 
warning) and from thence blew in gusts of sudden violence from the 
northwest; the whole horizon in that direction was black as night, 
whilst overhead, hung masses of stormy clouds, driven with a rapidity 
that showed the hurricane to be already raging fearfully in the upper 
currents of air. As the blackness overspread the heavens, the waters 
of the harbor became of an inky hue and driven by the wind, rose to 
an unusual hight, dashing higher and higher the waves with asullen and 
foreboding sound. But in spite of all these appearances Balston’s in- 
tention to put to sea that very afternoon remained unchanged and from 
some unaccountable cause, Walters, although evidently anticipating the 
subsequent catastrophe, did not dissent therefrom. In vain the mer} 
chants of the place gathered round him as he stood on the whart, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from countenancing an act of absolute mad- 
ness; in vain they urged the certain coming of the hurricane before 
night set in, and pointed to the many indications that could not be mis- 
taken. The hand of fate was upon him, and in a hollow voice and 
with a pallid countenance—so pallid, and so expressive of mental agony, 
as to be remembered by those who saw it long afterwards, h®@ replied : 


| that his measures would not well brook delay, and added! with a dis- 


torted smile, that was fearful tolook upon, that “ perhaps the brig might 
weather the coming tempest.’’ Equally as ineffsctual were the attempts 


| made to prevail on Balston to alter his intention. With his hands in his 


pockets, and his eyes glistening with unexplained excitement, like those 
of a rattle-snake, he strode up and down the wharf with quick and unequal 


steps. “I say mister,” was his reply to the most earnest of the advisers, 
“just mind your own concarns—that’s mymaxim. It ain’t a bit of wind 
or a dirty cloud, as ‘I! heep the brig back while there’s work before her. 
Halloo, you sir;” he continued turning suddenly round, and shouting to 
one of his apprentices in charge of the boat at the slip; “ Halloo!” he 
shouted again, for the wind now blew so hard thatit was difficult to hear 
the voice of another, except nigh by—“ did you tell the mate to close- 
reef everything?” The boy's reply was lost in the rushing of the wind, 
but Balston seemed to take the affirmative for granted, and again conti- 
nued his hurried walk up and down the wharf. “I'll tell you what, 
Mister,” said he, turning round to one that again undertook the hopeless 
task of altering his intention ;—“ I tell you what Mister—I've a notion 
you want me to call you a damned impudent chap—what t!e blazes is it 
to you,—if you're afeard, go and batten up your doors and windows, I 
ain’t lived to these years to be told my business.” The determined look and 
manner, approaching almost to animplied threat of personal violence with 
which the skipper accompanied his words, forbad all further expostula- 
tion with him, and again they appealed more earnestly to Walters ; point- 
ing out the unusual appearance of the heavens, the waters of the harbor 
and the fatal quarter from which the wind was then blowing, they urged 
him as owner of the vessel and cargo, to delay ber departure until the 
morrow, or at least if he suffered her to proceed, to consult his personal 


safety by remaining behind. At this Balston, who had now stopped close 
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to them laughed bitterly. “Don’t give us any more of that, Mister,” 
said the skipper, “the owner came here with me, and by G—d sir, he 
goes back with me;” and drawing the arm of poor Walters within his 
own, he led him towards the edge of the wharf. Throwing a wild des- 
pairing look around the wharf, as though he felt he was looking his 
last look on land, his reason paralyzed, and every other faculty benumbed 
by a hidden influence, Balston drew bim unresistingly from the wharf into 
the boat, and a foreboding silence fell upon those who remained behind 
as they saw the boat pulltowards the brig. Keeping close into the 
wharves in order to avoid the strong current running up the middle of the 
harbor caused by the driving of the sea, bef»re the furious wind outside, 
the short lull which usually precedes the fury of the hurricane, as though 
the winds were mustering their strength for their utmost effort, took 
place; in the unnatural quiet more terrible than the storm itself, might 
now be heard, the noise of hammers in all directions, nailing battens 
across doors and shutters, wherever a chance existed ef their being, by 
their great exposure, forced open during the hurricane. A Duch galliot 
having struck her top-gallant-masts, and lowered all her lighter spars on 
deck, and a couple of schooners moored in the centre of the harbor, 
were now busied in getting out extra anchors; and a fleet cf smaller 
crafts drifting swifuly with the current, were seeking what they imagined 
might prove a greater security, by mooring alongside the less exposed 
upper wharves of the harbor. On either side with hurried movements 
people were engaged in placing moveables of every discription as much 
out of the way of harm as possible; dangerous houses suspected 
as likely to be blown down, were in the act of being abandoned, 
and the more valuable furniture removed ; small wooden buildings placed 
on low stone foundations, from which the hurricane threatened to dis- 
mount them, were being shored up to leeward; and fishing boats and 


of the brig, ‘‘ you won't, blast you—take that then,” and a brace of bullets 
whizzed close by the head of the negroe who stood in the stern of the 
boat, and who by his attempted persuasion, had rendered himself more 
obnoxious to the wrath of the skipper than his companion. Almost”be- 
side himself with affright the negro sank down on the seat, and seeing 
his companion still hold on, despite this admonitory hint, and that Bal- 
ston presented his remaining pistol at him with a very earnest look, he 
shouted at the top of his voice, whilst his black countenance turned of a 
dirty grey with affright. ‘Let go—dam you let go, let go—you wan 
somebody s brains to be amputate, eh! let go, you dam foo! sometin, let 
go!’ Thus admenished, his companion loosed his hold, and the boat 
drifteé up the harbor. Sitting perfectly quiet, the two negroes fixed 
their astonished eyes on the motions of the doomed vessel, regardless of 
the wind now breezing up again, and acquiring momentarily more fury, 
and the washing of the waves up over the sides of the boat as they drif- 
ted before them. The brig was by this time adrift, and the voice of 
Balston was heard in a tone of wild glee, ordering them to hoist the jib, 
and set the fore and main-top-sails; and as falling off from the wind, the 
yards were braced sharp round, to enable her to beat out of the harbor, 
and gathering way on the larboard tack, she stood for the opposite shore. 
The last words heard by the wonder-striken negroes—words which made 
their hearts throb with terror within them, were “Jump aft here some 
of ye, and set the trysail; we shall fetch a port before daylight, I guess, 
if the wind holds, Heaven, hell, or Antigua—one of the three—Heaven, 
hell, or Antigua!” and here upon uprose a shout of maniac laughter, 
which made the negroes start to their oars, and pull for the shore as from 
the sight of something no longer belonging to the world. Gallantly the 
good brig came about as she neared the opposite shore, and in a few 
short tacks she fetched the mouth of the harbor, and stood out to sea 






















































small craft were hauling high on the beach, or being craned on to the 
wharves. Yet seeing all this, Captain Balston’s purpose remained un- 
shaken, and it was said by one that was standing on a wharf by which the 
boat passed on its way to the brig, that leaning forward and observing 
the pallid features of Walters, a malignant smile sat upon his face, as 
though he enjoyed the terror of his companion; Destiny was at work 
with him too, leading him as she was dragging the merchant, to the al- 
lotted close of his career. With hard pulling and constant baling of the 
boat, over which the waves broke momentarily, they reached the brig, 
and found a boat in which were a couple of negroes rocking violently 
alongside, the negroes charged with a message from the Governor of the 
place, forbidding their departure, and expostulating on the madness of 
the attempt. “Just tell your Governor, I’m a free Yankee-citizen,” 
said Balston in a determined tone, “ and the brig is owned in the States 
—tell him that, and that I’ve cleared the vessel according to law, I’ve 
a notion he won’t talk of stopping her after that. no how.’’ Man the 
capstan lads, he shouted to the crew, who were clustered together 
around the cook’s caboose. ‘‘Man the capstan for’rard there, d’ye 
hear.’ This repetition of the command was rendered necessary, by the 
reluctance of the crew to obey it when first given, and even when it had 
been repeated in the more positive terms, they continued to stand with 
folded arms, as though they had fully made up their minds not to become 
the sacrifice to theirskipper’s madness. ‘ I guess here’s mutiny aboard,” 
shouted Balston, rushing wildly below, and returning on deck with a 
brace of pistols in his hands, he strode forward to where the men stood ; 
‘“‘T calkylate we'll make short work of this!” said he confronting his 
crew, ‘“‘I just want to see the man as won’t obey orders—that’s all,”’ 
and with abundance of oaths he threatened the first one with instart 
death. With unabated reluctance, but overawed by the vehemence of 
the skippers oaths and manner, the crew at length returned to a fatal 
obedience, and Balston returning aft, found the shore-boat still lingering 
alongside, and the negro in the stern-sheets endeavoring to persuade 
Walters to return with them on shore. For a moment he seemed to 
awaken from the dream that was to end in the long and deep sleep of 
death, and his returning reason made a sudden, yet ineff2ctual attempt 
tosave him. “If you think you can carry en the brig safely, Balston,”’ 
said he, in a tone of voice as showed he felt the hopelessness of all at 
tempt to escape, “do so, for myself, I will return on shore, and—’’- 
“No, by G—d;” interposed Balston fiercely, “sink brig—sink owner. 
Haul off, to blazes with you,” he shouted with threatening tone and 
gesture, looking over the side, on the negroes in the boat beneath; 
‘‘ Haul off,” he reiterated, seeing that they yet held on to the after chain 


with the speed of a seagull. But the wind that momentarily grew more 
violent, soon blew with a force that it was well foreseen nothing at sea 
could resist, and from the moment when the brig was lost to the gaze of 
the people on shore, nothing certain is known either of her, or they who 
left the port in her. It was said that a brig answering to thedescription 
of the one in which my poor friend perished, was seen from a fort on the 
western shore of the island, overlooking the sea, driving before the burri- 
cane, with her fore and main-top-sails streaming from the yards in ribbons, 
and her mainmast gone by the board. As they of the fort watched her 
rapid progress southward, a trememdous sea struck her aft, sweeping the 
decks clean of everything, and apparently unshipping her rudder; at 













































all events from that moment she became unmanageable, and in a few 
minutes breaching to, another sea struck her amidships, the foremast 
reeled to and fro, and then fell in a mass of wreck over the side; for a 
short time the huge black bull of the vessel was clearly distinguishable 
in the froth and foam of the waves that dashed around or broke over her, 
eager as it seemed forthe triumph over that which had so long triumphed 
over them. It did not lag! each plunge grew deeper—each uprising 
more feeble. A yet deeper plunge and the vessel rose but to the level 
of the sea—another wave rolled on, and the vessel was seen no more! 
Such was the fate of Seth Walters; who shall say that the hand of des- 


tiny was not therein plainly apparent?” 
. 


“The inferences you draw, are decidedly inadmissible ;” remarked 
Brunton laying down his cigar. ‘ Man must be a free agent, which [ 
prove thus, Hem:—” 

It was very apparent that Brunton was about to make a speech, so to 
save himse}f from the infliction, Morton appealed to him who yet lay re- 
markably quiet on the sofa. 

“Pshaw! who the devil ever heard of panthers predestined to eat 
their own tails, or wolves fated to bite their own heads off. Pshaw, ridi- 
culous!"’ murmured Johnston, in a tone of voice remarkably drowsy ' 
and inarticulate. “ Why what ails the man,” said Morton starting up, 
and looking very earnestly at that individual. Johnston was fast asleep, 
and doubtless in the midst of an exciting dream, of which the previ- 
ous conversation, blended with the first portion of Morton’s tale formed 
the subject; and this seemed more likely, as he talked largely in smother- / 
ed tones and disjointed sentences, of “ cargoes of coonskins, and cata- 
mounts.’ “ Baltimore merchants speculating in oat meal and wild-cats, 
and furious hurricanes, accompanied by tremendous showers of black- % 
eyed peas, and overpowering gales of smoke.”” His recollections, how- 
ever, seemed to extend only to the first incidents of Morton’s narrative, 
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so that it is fairly to be presumed he remained altogether unconvinced of 
the existence of those necessitarian doctrines, which Morten so firmly 
believed in. It might be, that there was something in this narrative, 
that tends essentially to create somnolency, and of this, we leave the 


reader to judge; norshould we be at all surprised, if we should find him 


by this time ready to second the surmise, and avow it as his confirmed 
opinion 
—a_e 
Original. 


SARAH GRANGER. 
A NOVELETTE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





BY MRS. ANN 5S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 
I once more would sit in the peach arbor shade, 
Where my mother, her infant was hushing ; 
Where the tea-table stood with its cloth ready laid, 
And the mellow fruit over us blushing. 





The stage, as it approached our village one evening in August, con- 
tained but two passengers, Sarah Granger and myself. We were on 
our return from a schoo! in , where education was forced by famine, 
and a pale hungry face was considered essential to gentility. Of our 
several attainments [ say nothing. Suffice it, we smiled with dignified 
contempt at such childish frolics as digging wells in the sand, began 
to write compositions, to talk learnedly of the whole family of 
ologies, and never failed to take notes of the sermon on Sundays. 
We had each set up an album on our own account—dashy affairs 
they were, with crimson bindings, embellished all over with gold, the 
leaves all edged and heavy with gilding. But this gorgeous exhibition 











opened the door, and Sarah Granger sprung into the arms of ker grand- 
mother, crying with joy, and langhing because she cried when she was so 
very, very happy. Ben came out with his great mouth drawn to a grin 


| of welcome, and shouldered Sarah’s trunk. Seeing the handle of mine, 


“ Shall I take yours, Miss Sophia?” he said. 

“Yes, thank you,” I replied, inwardly flattered at the ‘Miss’ my 
school honours had caused him to attach to the plain Sophia, or the 
‘ little Sopha’ of former times. ‘‘ Yes, thank you, I will walk home.” 

“Come in first, and take some tea with our Sarah,” said Mrs. 
firanger. = 

“Oh, do!” persuaded Sarah, putting her arms coaxingly about me. 

Tea! how could they think of it, when my heart was panting for home ? 

“ Thank you, but indeed I must go,’’ I replied, eagerly opening the 
gate which led to a fuotpath in the meadow. 

Ob, how free and happy I was, running toward home, my heart leap- 


| ing with delight, and my whole soul thirsting for my mother’s embrace. 


| [reached the door-yard, threw open the gate, and running up the walk, 


entered the hall. 

Betsey Johnson ran to the setting room door with a glad cheerful face 
to announce my coming, but I sprang forward, caught her rough hand 
and shaking it with both mine, begged in a breathless whisper, that she 
would let me goin first. The door was slightly ajar. With a heart 


| throbbing and warm witha host of joyful feelings I paused to look upon 
| the group within that familiar room, the dear family group that sometimes 


haunts me in my dreams, even now, for pictures enamelled on the heart, 
may be mellowed, but the tints sink in deeper by time. There sat 
my father, he had been reading the newspaper which lay on the table 


| under his hand, but a sound of the passing stage had disturbed him and 


of our taste was dim and faded, when compared to the effusions of genius | 


registered by the interesting young ladies and aspiring students, who 
| the gate. She hastily sat down her stocking basket, and hurrying to the 


| window looked eagerly out. How intently she listened to every sound 


figured intheir pages. What, with the crimson and gold, and the heavy 
amount of genius combined with so much gorgeous beauty, it really is 
surprising that they did not take flre spontaneously from their own 
brightness, and thus escape the humiliation which awaited them in after 
years, when they became playthings for the children—poor dears ! 

Whatever our acquirements were, they certainly lost nothing of their 
value from our humble estimate of them. The white velvet, gorgeous 
with fruit and flowers, done with thoerems,—the embroidered ottoman- 
covers, packed away in our baggage,—the water-coloured landscapes and 
faintish-looking flowers chat our pencils had created, were perfect gems 
of art in our own estimation ; and the little effeminate chirography effec- 
ted in our rose-coloured notes and perfumed paper was, we honestly 
believed, the very pink of gentility and refinement. 

Sarah had always been exceedingly beautiful as an infant, and the 


aweet, frolicsome child, los: nothing of her peculiar loveliness as she , 
verged into the gay and fascinating girl, full of cheerfulness and good | 
_ curis flung back, leaping up and tossing those dimpled brands in a vain 
effort to reach my neck. Without, in the entry, and in the chambers 


humour. Her person, in its rounded and graceful expansion, was per- 
fect in its proportion as that of a young Hebe. The same bright hair 
darkened to ‘ brown in the shadow,’ or flashed ‘gold in the sun.’ The 
red lip, the laughing eye, blue as the robin’s egg, the dimpled mouth, 
all were there ripening into rich, healthy womanhood ; and her heart— 


slowly raising his spectacles to his forehead, he looked toward my step- 
mother with a faint smile, and listened for the stage to draw up before 


of those revolving wheels ! but there was no pause—the stage rolled by 
slowly and with tantalizing steadiness. She turned from the window 
sorrowful and disappointed. 

“We shall not see Sophia to-night,” she said, looking at my father. 

“‘T did not think we shou'd,” replied my father, pulling down his 
spectacles, smothering a sigh, and trying to look philosophical. 

My heart was brimming. I sprang forward; my mother’s arms were 
about me, and her kisses showered over my face. She released me, and 
there was my father with his quiet smile and extended hand. My 
brothers and sisters crowded around with expressions of welcome: 
There was one, now alas! in the cold grave—with a soft and almost 
womanly smile reating on the sweet face uplifted to mine, with touching 
and earnest love, another came, a bright happy little creature, brim-full 
of joy at my return, with her blue eyes all alive with pleasure, her golden 


above, I could hear the sound of voices, and rapid footsteps, all 
the household were gathering to that little room. There was bustle and 


| joy, and quick eager hands woven with mine, eyes lighted with a welcome 


how brightly its sweet affections sprung to her face, as we neared home | 
| beat so blessfully in my own heart. There was the house dog, barking 


cheerfully, as if he wanted the whole neighborhood to know that some- 


on the above-menticned afternoon! How eagerly she leaned from the 
window with a glad exclamation, as each rersembered tree and bush 
presented itself! How radiant her face was with joy as a view of the 
village broke upon us! She threw her arms about my neck, and 
kissed me in the exuberance of her feelings. Onward we went across 
the bridge, and along the high road. There was the silly head of Mrs. 
Johnson thrust from a window, nodding at us, and screaming to her boys 
at the sametime. There was Mr. Johnson locking his mill for the night. 
The milliner ran to her shop door, with a half-trimmed bonnet in her 
hand, and an ill-gotten-up smile uponher face. We did not stop to think 
of them, for there was my home, just as I had seen it a thousand times, 
half hidden in the twilight and the surrounding maples, with lights just 
twinkling through the sitting room windows. How my heart leaped at 
the sight ! . 

A sudden turn, and we were going down the lane which Jed to Mrs. 
Granger’s cottage. It was the middle of August, yet a few red blossoms 
hung on the honey-suckle vines, curtaining the door. The yard was 
flushed with late flowers, while the trees we had left in full blossom 
were drooping with the weight of their ripening fruitage. The driver 


on every side, arms around me warm with blood kindred to that which 


thing very happy and pleasant, was going on at the old homestead that 
night. i 

When the gratulations of the family had a little subsided, my mother 
drew her work-stand to my side, and Betsey Johnson placed a tray of re- 
freshments upon it. All had been prepared previous to my arrival—the 
buttered-muffin, fruit-pie, sponge-cakes, and currant-jelly ; and the tea— 
my mother made it with her own hands, there was a peculiarly rich flavor 


| to it. I could not help thinking so, as she filled my own china cup, 


added the quantity cf cream and sugar that she knew I liked, and passed 
it over the tray with a happy smile, and happier words at the joy of hav- 
ing usall at homeagain. Thechildren came eagerly around, hanging on 
my chair,the little ones talking together of their childish pleasures, and the 
youngest when her sweet voice wes drowned in the more cheerful tones 
of the rest, climbed up the chair now and then, to give me a kiss, and 
inquire softly if she might sleep with me only that night,—she would be 
very good and quiet, and go to sleep in no time. When her pretty request 
was granted, and the innocent kisses given back to that soft rosy cheek, 
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she sat up a shout, sprang to the floor, ard her infantine delight was ex- 
hibited in a thousand caressing gambols, with every one, and everything 
even to the house-dog, when no one else could be won to regard her. 

It was a delightful supper, that on my mother’s work-table, with those 
I most loved smiling about me. Every thing bespoke affectionate atten- | 
tion. Even the cup I was drinking from was of a set of exquisite China 
sent to my mother from Europe, highly prized and but seldom used. 
How such little proofs of leve warm the heart ! 

What thrill of pleasure ran through me as [ knelt again at our family 
altar, and heard the voice of my father in thanksgiving that the absent 
one had returned, and the family band was again unbroken. The little 
one had crept to my side and nestled her hand in mine. When tears of 
gratitude and unchecked delight sprung to my eyes, the dear child raised | 
her face with an expression of wonder, and pressed her rosy lips affec- 
tionately to my hand, thinking that I wanted comforting. 

Then came a relation of the village gossip, the little household troubles 
and at last when we had told everything—some one happened to think 
thet L must be tired. The little one was nestled in my lap fast asleep, 
with her warm cheek crushing the sunny curls that lay upon my bosom. | 
The old clock in the dining room atruck twelve, and then wondering at 
the lateness, a dozen good nights were uttered, and with that sweet child | 
in my arms, I went tomy own room. The moon was up and there was 
little need of a iamp, when I flung back the snowy curtains, and let in a 
flood of pale light. It fell upon the floor, upon the white bed and the 
cherub face of the baby sister, which I had just laid upon my pillow, soft, 
tranquil, and silvery, as if a host of angels were smiling upon us—ob, 
how I loved the stiliness of a night like that. The words of kindred 
welcome were yet awake in my heart, dear, familiar objects lay around 
me, the little table, where I had learned to write, the school books finger 
marked, and worn with constant use, the old fashioned china cup filled 
with meadow flowers—all were in the room, and all reminded me with 
mute eloquence that I was at home again. 

I laid myself down by the pillow where my little sister was sleeping, 
the maple boughs waved gently before the window, the moonbeams and 
the night breeze were whispering together in their thick leaves—familiar | 
dear old objects were shedding adrowsy repose on my senses, when the 
door softly opened. It was only my step-mother coming to say good night, | 
once more, just to kiss the little one, and leave a glass of water on the 
table, lest she would cry for a drink in the night, and disturb me tiredas 
I was. The door closed again, and I was asleep. | 

At the extremity of Mr. Granger's garden was a grass plot, shaded | 
with thickly planted peach-trees. They were in full bearing, and on the 
second day after our return we were gathered around the good lady’s | 
tea-table under their green shelter. 

The sun was sinking slowly behind the western hills, rippling its light 
along the horizon in waves of crimson, violet, and gold. Lovely white 
clouds floated toward the zenith, a soft rose-color blended with the pearly 
white of their edges, and the shadows, which they flung upon the foliage, 
seemed transparent and uncertain, like the frewn of a beloved one. 

The east was cool, quiet, and serene, a rich jewelry of dew-drops lay | 
upon the meadows. Blue patches of sky flickered through the tree tops | 
overshadowing us, as we sat with the shorn grass for a carpet, the thick | 
branches garlanded with delicate leaves, drooping above us, and the 
sunset streaming on the ripe fruit, clustering among them like opal- | 


stones wreathed with a profusion of stirring emeralds. It was one of those 
hours and seasons that chaim one to happiness in spite of circumstances, 
and most delicious was our enjoyment of it. 

The children were playing on the sward, scattering crumbs of cake in | 
the grass, and langhing merrily, as the caty-did began his sweet argu- 
ment among the leaves overhead. The youngest had scrambled from | 
its mother’s lap at the table, and was tossing a crimson apple which Ben 
had brought from an old tree in the meadow, up and down in the twi 
light. It fell among the children, that were filling the air with gleeful | 
mockery of the caty-did; there was a scramble for the red apple, racing | 
over the grass, and all sorts of pleasant sound ringing up through the | 
damp fotiage, while my baby sister lost her plaything, and stood with her 
blue eyes lifted toward the tree, where that strange insect was singing, 
as if making up her mind whether to contradict it, or not. 

“ How delightful!” exclaimed Sarab. “Let us go and have a run 
with them; ‘“‘and snatching her bonnet from the grass, she sprang for- 


| torrent as she heard the stranger’s name. 


| the valley. The last hour had been delightful. 
) sed familiarly withthe young gentleman, who had found time respectfully 


, who shook hands with him on his departure. 


ouly went to where the baby was standing, took her by the hand, and led 
the reluctant child demurely back to the table again. But it was im- 
possible to sit still with that happy laughter filling the air. Sarah start- 
ed up again, and taking a peach which Grandma Granger had just selec- 
ted from the dish, she gave it a tess toward the fence, protesting that it 
was not fitto eat. “ Let me finda ripe peach and me'low,” she exclaimed, 
and springing into a chair, she thrust her hand up into the green branches, 
pressing her slender fingers now to a golden, and then toa crimson- 
cheeked peach, in her eagerness to secure the best. She would have 
made a beautiful picture as she stood, balancing herself on the tips of her 
slippers, and grasping a slender branch with one hand, while the 
other wandered amid the thick foliage in search of the ripest fruit. Her 
bishop sleeve had broken loose, and falling back to the elbow, exposed 


| an exquisitely modelled arm, glimmering amid the green leaves like winter 
_ snow seen in the branches of the evergreen. 
gaged, Ben had ushered two gentlemen through the garden to our re- 


While she was thus en- 


treat. An exclamation from one of our party warned Sarah of their ap- 
proach, just as she had secured her mellow prize. With a bright blush 
she sprung to the ground ; butthe sudden motion entangled ber hair with 
the leaves, and drew the end of the branch after her. With a crim- 
soned face she was striving to extricate herself, when the tallest of the 
two advanced with quiet gracefulness and released her; apologizing 
for the liberty, he turned and was introduced to us as Mr. Edmund 
Stone, of- ‘ 

The blood which was just ebbing from Sarah’s face, rushed back in a 





It was a familiar one; 
and during our late school term we had too often heard it coupled with 
accounts of wildness and dissipation, by no means creditable to the pos 
sessor. He was of a good family, and well received in society. This 
we knew; but nothing could equal our suprise when the handsome colle- 
gian, of whom we heard so much, was identified with the superb young 
fellow before us, whose unostentatious and gentlemanly manners were 


| letters-patent in themselves, and who possessed one of the bandsomest 


faces my eyes ever dwelt upon. Hiscompanion was an old acquaintance, 
residing about three miles from us, very rich, tolerably good-looking, and 
a generous, open-hearted young geatleman; whom, it was said, al- 
most any girl would do well to marry, he having the wherewithal to pro- 
vide an establishment. 

The gentlemen were seated, and joined in conversation with my fa- 
ther, who was acquainted with old Judge Stone, the father of our visiter, 
and welcomed his son accordingly. Sarah seated herse!f demurely by 
her Grandmother, and proceeded to divest her trophy of its downy co- 
vering—to cut it up and sprinkle it with sugar for the old lady, now and 
then stealing a glance at the stranger from under her long lashes, and 
blushing whenever she found herself detected. Before we returned to 
the house the flowers had folded themselves to repose, a shower of glow- 
ing stars besprinkled the heavens, the leaves stirred heavily under their 
weight of dew, and the dark shadows of the hill lay like drapery along 
My father had conver- 


to join him in his opinions, to drop a word now and then to us, and to 
pay such little attentions to the matrons as elderly dames love to receive 
from young gentlemen. It was very evident that the quiet attentions of 
Mr. Stone had in one short hour ingratiated him into general favor, with 
those, who had felt certain feelings of prejudice floating in their minds, 
altogether at varience with the cordiality displayed by the elderly people, 
Mrs. Granger arese to walk 
home with us. Mr, Nicholas carefully folded her marino about her, while 
Sarah blushed and smiled as she clasped her gloved fingers over the offer- 


ed arm of Mr. Stone. 
Early the next morning Sarah came dancing into my room with a face 


full uf animation. “Oh, Sophia, I have something so pleasant to tell you. 


Nichols has put up at the tavern for a week—he is to overlook the work- 
men on his farm up the valley. Mr. Stone will stay with him, and our 
vacation will pass delightfully—Nichols has brought his horses and flute, 
and we shall have such rides and walks, and little music parties—will it 
not be beautiful? Mr. Stone sketches and sings, and is an ameteur- 
painter—there is nothing in the worid he can’t do—Nichols told grand- 


mother so last night. But you don’t look glad, Sophia, what is the mat- 
ter?” 


“ Nothing—but mamma has just been into my room, and requests me 


ward, but a consciousness of her school dignity came upon her, and she | to be cautious and enter into no intimacies with Mr. Stone.” 
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“ Why?” inquired Mary in extreme astonishment. 

“ Those reports we heard about his college life.’’ 

“T don’t believe a word of them,” interrupted my friend, tapping the 
carpet impatiently with her foot and gathering her red lips into an ex- 
pression of anger. ‘I don’t believe the slander—it is only because he is 
handsomer and more accomplished than any of those that hate him. It 
is all jealousy and ill-will, I know it is—and then for you tc believe them 
when he spoke so well of you—it is ungrateful—indeed it is,’’—and her 
foot resumed its double-quick time with new spirit. 

Sarah’s last argument bespoke some little acquaintance with the human 
heart. As she said, there does seem to be a species of ingratitude in 
thinking ill of those who express themselves favorably about us. Of 
course I began to think with Sarah, that Mr. Edmund Stone was a very 
ill-used man, only because he was superior to his fellows. Having esta- 
blished this opinion on the solid foundation of my self love and the strong 
judgment of sixteen, Sarah and I agreed to join forces, and persuade my 














original idea, quite a rare thing in poetry nowadays—the picture is per- 


| fectly in keeping, and altogether a beautiful conception. It refers to the 


mother out of her objection to our being civil to Mr. Stone while he re- | 


mained in the neighbourhood. Unlike some stepmothers, mine never 
could say no, gracefully. We bribed a consent from the lips of my kind 
parent with some half-dozen kisses, an infailible argument with her, and 
always resorted to in cases of difficulty. That afternoon we had a very 
pleasant party round Mrs. Granger’s tea-table, and ten days from that time, 


between walks at sunrise, music in the evening, and rides each day, Sarah | 


was most undoubtedly very much interested inall that concerned Mr. 
Edmund Stone; he had exerted to the utmost his astonishing powers of 
pleasing, in order to bring about such a consummation. 

It is strange—but I could not believe in the sincerity of Mr. Stone's 
attachment to my sweet friend. There was something too insinuating, 
too artificial in his manner. It seemed unmingled with the true strength 
and purity of feeling, which the love of a girl like Sarah should have call- 
ed forth. While her whole soul went out to meet his with the trust of 
woman’s love, I could sometimes detect an expression of absence and 
weariness in his face, as if he had imposed upon himself a task, which 
being accomplished had left him time to repose upon his laurels. How- 
ever, these indications of weariness but seldom appeared. 

The week which Nichols proposed passing in our village had been 
Jengthened into three, and still Mr. Stone remained with him. No di- 
rect explanation had passed between him and my friend, yet he was 
evidently desirous of giving us all aconviction of his attachment. I can- 
not explain kow it was, but still there was something unsatisfactory in 


arrival of the Gods at the Midnight Council, supposed by the ancients, 
to be held by them between midnight and dawn. 
‘“‘ Ho! in the mighty Pantheon 
A ruddy glow of fire; 
A murmur like a waterfall 
Is wand’ring through the air; 
And from the blue empyrean 
Long trails of waving light, 
Like meteors dropping earthward, 
Come rushing through the night.” 

Tue Womes or Exctanp—J. & H. G. Lanarey, New York.—This 
is a very useful work by Mrs. Ellis, containing chapters upon the charac- 
eristics, influence, education, dress, manners, conversation, habits, &c., of 
the women of England. It gives rules and precepts for the daily 
life of women, which may be read with equal profit by our own 
countrywomen as by those for whom it was written; and it also displays 
those bad aspects of social life, which should be avoided on this side of 
the Atlantic as on the other. Mrs. Ellis writes with perapicuity and 
freedom, and, without pretension to elegance of diction, she has made a 
book which we should be glad to see in the hands of every female of 
America. 

Wives or Enctasp—J. & H. G. Langley, N. Y. This is an- 
other work by Mrs. Ellis, and as its title indicates, on a kindred subject 
witn the “Women of England.” 

New Mormon Towy.—Jo Smith has established a new town about 3 
miles below Burlington, Lowa, called ‘“‘ Chocokow,” the Indian nama of 
for “ Flint Stone.’’ 


Tuors, THE MurperRER.—The Portland American says that the 


| sentence is equivalent to imprisonment for life, as the hanging is option- 


al with the Governor, and in the present state of public opinion on the 
subject of capital punishment, no executive will take the responsibility in 


| ordering the execution. 


W. G. Sims, Esq. has withd:awn from the editorship of the Magno- 
lia. 

Lavy Sait’s Jovrsat in Arrouanistan.—The Harper's have pub- 
lished in a cheap shape, this lady’s journal of her imprisonment among 
the Affghans. She appears to have been a remarkable woman, and to 


| have possessed much more firmness and judgement in moments of peril, 


his conduct, which excited a vague nneasiness in my mind—a suspicion | 
| called men. The book is highly interesting. 


of his character and intentions for which I could give no reason satisfac- 
tory to myself, yet which increased upon me daily. 


(To be continued.) 
——— 


LITERARY. 

Maniricent Enterrise.—The Harpers have nearly ready for pub- 
lication one of the most splendid edition’s of the bible ever projected.— 
It isto be embellished with sixTEEN HUNDRED engravings, of which 
upwards of fourteen hindred are from original designs, by J. G. 
CuarMan, whose reputation as a artist and designer is second to none 
inthe country. The engravings are by J. A. Apams, the well known 
artist. Both these artists have been engaged during the last six years in 
the preparation of this great work, and the publishers state that they have 


expended Twenty-five Thousand Dollars already in the illustrations. Of | 


the engravings, about three hundred will be of a large size; every chap 
tor in the bible will have, al least, one illustration of the subject. We 
have seen several proof impressions, and find that the high reputation of 
the artists have been amply sustained, by their labors in this great work: 
The designs are many of them are exquisite and all truthful,and the execu- 
tion by Adams in the highest and most finished style of the art. The work 
is to appear in numbers—printed in large type, and on fine foolscap 
folio sized paper: It will be perfect in all its departments, and as a 
specimen of the advance of the typographical and illustrative arts in this 
country, will stand unrivalled. 


Tue Raixtow.—The number for May 15th of this magazine, which is 
devoted to the interest of the Odd Fellows, is out. It is a very respec- 


than many of those connected with that unfortunate expedition, who were 


Home, by Fredrika Bremer.—The universal success of “The 
Neighbors,” by this, plesant writer, has produced a strong desire to see 
other works from the same pen. Messrs. Harpers and Mr, Winchester 
have both published “Home,” and it fully sustains the expectations ex- 
cited by the previous work. 


Metantue— Wilson § Co. A very interesting novel by Miss Ma- 
berly bearing this title has been issued from this office, Itis a sequel to 


| the Sultan’s Daughter, and will be found equal to that work in interest: 


History or tHE Emperor NaroLeon—D. Appleton, § Co.,N. ¥.— 


| The third volume of this work, by Laurent De L’Ardeche, has appesr- 


ed. It is profusely ornamented with cuts, and printed on type and pa- 
per, which would glad the eyes of an octogenarian. 
ee 


THE TURF. 


Ripton and Americus.—This pair of fast ones appeared on the Bea- 
con Course on Monday last, when the first of the three great matches 
between them came off. The time was 7 53—8 03, three mile heats, 
the best time, with one exception, ever made in harness. Ripton won 


| with ease, alzhough Americus waa the favorite before the start 100 to 50. 


On Monday next the horses go their second match. The attendance at 


| this race was very large. 


table number, and is embellished by a steel engraving of Lake Pepin. | 
A poem ‘‘ The Midnight Council,” by the editor, F. J. Otterson, is far | 


superior to the average of magazine poetry, and would do honor to some 
of the best poetical names of our literature. The first verse embodies an 


| 


Tuos. E-wortn, of Boston, who walked one thousand miles in one 
thousand consecutive hours, will be backed to repeat the feat in $1000 
to $5000. 


Fasuion won the three mile purse at Trenton last week, but not 
without a struggle with Mr. Lloyd’s colt ‘Own Brother.” Tt required 


a free application of the whip to bring Fashion in ahead by a neck. 
Time 6 03—6 13. 


oe al eather ail 


eruaeersal eee A 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATICAL., 
Miss Maywood, with Watson and Sig. De Begnis, are giving concerts 
a la Musard at the Chesnut street Theatre. 
Mazsce is at the Walnut. 


Mrs. Gines, concerts were so popular two or three seasons since, is at 
the National, where she has been very successful. 


The Raivers have been singing at Cincinnati, but left on the 17th for 
the East. 


Mr. and Mrs. Secuin, Shrival, and Archer, on their way from the 
South brought out La Somnambula, La Gaza Ladra, &c., at the Halli- 
day street Theatre, Balt. These artists have been very successful on 


their Southern tour. 


Ritchings was playing ‘“‘Washington,” in a piece of that name, at the 
Halliday st. 


Donnizetti’s opera, ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” was produced at the 
American Theatre, New Orleans, on the 4th inst, by the Italian troupe. 


Mary Ann Lee who has completely turned the heads of the Southern- 
ers, is at Cincinnatti, playing La Sylphid to crowded houses. 

J. M. Frevp and Tom Pracipe appear to be great favorites in Pork- 
opolis. 

Boortu is at the Tremont, Boston, on the 15th he played Hamlet and 
John Lump! 

The Cuarveston THEATRE under the management of Mr. Forses, 
closed on the 15th, with his benefit. 

Russet has been singing at Boston, but gave a concert at Albany on 
Wednesday last. 

Tue Eacie st, Tueatre, Buffalo, opened on the 12th inst. “Mr. 
Hacket is underlined. Among the stock company are McCutcheon, 
Warren, Hemmenway. Medames Noah, Marble, and Rice. 

Miss Clarendon commenced an engagement at Mobile on the 7th, with 
Paulina, in The Lady of Lyons. Chapman, Le Bar, and Mons. Paul 
were also at Mobile. 

The new St. Charles Theatre, in N. Orleans, was to have been closed 
on Sunday evening, 8th, for the season. The company goes to St. Louis 
immediately, to open the summer campaign in that place, under the 
management of Ludlow and Smith. 

Otto Motty has been getting up what he calls American Olympiads at 
Motile and New Orleans, with great success. He rides two untrained 
horses around the race-course, has chariot races, &c. 

———aa 

Exper Isaac N. Watter.—This clergyman, well kno wn in this 
city as formerly one of the most active emissaries of Hymen, has taken 
charge of the First Christian Church in Cincinnati. 

Elder Walter, during the course of his ministry, has travelled exten- 
sively in twenty of the different States, and, while on preaching tours, 
has travelled far enough to reach nine times round the world. He has 
crossed the Alleghany Mountains thirty-six times—has baptized twenty- 
nine hundred and eighty-five happy converts—received upwards of five 
thousand members in the Christian Church—has visited andprayed 
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Conression or Toons tHe Murperer.—We learn by a slip from 
the Portland American, that Thorn has confessed having murdered 
Wilson and implicates Mrs. Wilson. He stated that it was at her sugges- 
tion that the murdet was committed, and that she made the arrange- 
ments, gave the signal, and concocted the story told before the Coroner’s 
Jury. The implication of Mrs. Wilson, however, may be only the 


medium by which he seeks revenge. 
EE 


Tue Saxpwick Istanps.—Advices have been received from that 





| quarter as late asthe 8th of March. Onthe 25th of February, in conse- 


quence of demands made by the British officers, which the king could 
not, nor would not, comply with, the islands were conditionally ceded to 
Queen Victoria. Possession was taken of them the same day by Lord 
George Paulet, commanding H. B. M. ship Carysford, and the British 
flag hoisted under salutes from the forts and ships. 
——— | 

From St. Domixco.—Captain Sturtevant of the schooner Indepen- 
dence, arrived at Holmes Hotel on Thursday, 18 days from Gonaives 
for Boston, reports that political condition of the island continued in a 
very unsettled state. The revolution had broken out anew, and a re- 
inforcement of three regiments of troops was daily expected to arrive at 


Gonaives from Porto au Prince, to march agaist the city of St. Domin- 


go. Gaptain Taylor, late of brig Ida of Baltimore, came a passenger in 
the Independence. 
—E 
On the return of Captain Ross from bis Southern expedition, he will 
be despatched immediately to make another attempt to force a northwest 
passage. Among the most honorable victories of naval heroes, both 


Europeanand American, have been those gained in battling with giant 
nature. 


i - — 
Commodore Daniel Turner, appuinted to the Command of the squa- 
dron on the coast of Brazil, will take passage in the St. Louts, which 


accompanies the Brandywine, both vessels being under the command of 
Commodore Parker. 


——— 

Mr. Audubon, the learned and distinguished naturalist, left St. Louis 
on the 27th ult. in the American Fur Company’s steamboat Omega, for 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone River. He was accompanied by five 


friends, equipped and fully prepared for a six or seven month’s excur- 
sion. 


a 
Coyviction or Lerevre.—The Rev. Amos Lefevre was tried a few 


| days since in Bradford county, charged with the seduction and ruin of 


| put it by for a fortnight. 


with eleven hundred and eighty-four sick persons—preached upwards of | 


four hundred funeral sermons, and married nine hundred and forty-three 
couple. 


—————— 

Mrs. Sicourner.—We understand that this{lady has received from 
the Queen of the French, a splendid diamond bracelet of the most beau- 
tiful workmanship, and of great value. The compliment waa well de- 
served, and the sending does equal honor to both. 


—— 

Tue Beasts HAVE comE To Town.—One of the largest and most 
complete menageries we have ever seen, is at the corner of 13th street 
aad Broadway, Among other animals, there are four immense elephants: 
Herr Driesbach exhibits his wonderful command over the lions and tigers 


Miss Woodburn. —This, it will be remembered, is the painful case in 
which the father died of a broken heart, and the mother was reported to 
have lost her reason. The heartless villain was convicted. 
— 
PUNCHINGS FROM PUNCH 

To Mutt Wine.—Take a bottle of good claret, draw the cork, and 
Decanter it, and put it away again fur a month. 
Pour it inte a jug which has had beer put into it by mistake, and serve 


it out in any way you like, when you will find your claret mulled most 
effectually. 


MeteoroLocicaL.—The depth of rain fallen in April, 1842, was in 
the puddles of Tottenham-court-road 1.23456 inch, and somewhat less in 
the pocket ofa cabman on the same spot. In a cracked pipkin on the 
wall of Mr. Snooks’ back-yard, 6.54321 inches; and in the garret bed- 


room of Mr. Jones, of Drury-lane, it varied according to the state of the 
tiles. 


—— 


MARRIED. 


On Monday evening, by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Francis F. Marbury and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Vice Chancelior McCoun, all of this city. 
On Tuesday, 16th instant, at the church of the Annunciation, by the Rev. Dr. 


| — Elias D. Ogden to Matilda M., daughter of George Henderson, Esq. 
On Mond 


ay, the 5th inst, by Elder H. Simonton, Mr. 
Miss Mary M. Messenger, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 14th inst, by the Rev. Benj. Griffin, Mr. Saxton Cheese- 
brough to Miss Isabelle M. Conkey, all of this city. ; 

In Brimfield, Mass., on Tuesday evening, the 9th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Pat- 
ridge, Col. Silas G. Herring. merchant of this city, to Caroline 8., daughter of 
Elijah Tarbell, Esq., of the former place. 

In Allen-street Church, in this city, on Tuesday afternoon May 16, by Rev. 
George B. Cheever, Wm. Ninde Cole, of Lyons, Wayne Co., to Emily W., daugh- 
ter of the late Ovid Goldsmith, of this city. 


On Monday evening, 15th inst., by Rev. Spencer H, Cone, Mr. Henry A. Story 


illiam D. Thomas to 


| to Miss Mary Ann Hancock, ail of this city. 


of bis collection, and an other animal tamer handles an immense boa | 


constrictor with as much nonchalance asa lady does her boa. It is | . 


worth the price of admission to hear the announcements and explana- 
tions of the showman. 
—_e 
Mission To Catrwa.—We learn from the Army and Navy Chronicle, 
Jn., Esqrs., will go out in the frigate Brandywine, ordered to sail from 


Norfolk, for the East Indies positively by the 20th instant, or will join 
her at Singapore. 


that the Hon. Cares Cusine, FLetcner Wesster, and Joun Tyter | 


May 15, by Rev. 8. H. Cone, Robert A. Shannon to Mary Martha, daughter of 
Captain James B. Ingersoll, all of this city. 

ke Le Roy, N. Y., May 12, by the Rev. E. B. Coleman, Charles C. Savage, of 
this city, to Maria Crane, of Le Roy. 


At Boston, William B. Bayley to Miss Adriana, daughter of Hiram Bosworth, 


54. 
At New- Brunswick, N. J., on the 14th inst., by Rev. Dr. Davidson, Benjamin R. 
Taylor to Caroline, daughter of Simeon Mundy, Esq, all of New-Brunswick. 

At Concord, N. H., Nay 10, Nathenial B. Baker, Editor of the New-Hampshire 
Patriot, to Lucretia M., daughter of Rev. P. 8. Ten Broeck. 


DIED, 
Suddenly, on Monday morning, 15th inst., Mr. Isaac Heary Wilson, aged 
years and 14 days. 
Yesterdoy morning, John H. Petrie, aged 55 years. 


On Monday night, the 15th inst., Anna, infant daughter of Gustavus and Julietta 
Shipman, aged nineteen months. —s 
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Maise.—We had thought that Maine has suffered enough in the great 
War of the Aroostook, and in the violent intestine and boundary conten- 
tions thereupon attending, to have sufficed to secure her jmmunity from 
disaster for a century at least; but we see by the following from the 
Portland Advertiser that a fresh affliction has come upon that devoted 
Jand. The Down Easters must under this visitation keep up good heart, 
and hope for the best. They have, at any rate, Cod and Clams left, 
which is a consolation strengthening under the most deplorable circum- 
stances, 


The Lobster Fishery.— Those practically acquainted with the Lobster 
fis! ‘in Maine, represent it in great danger of being overdone and 
ruined. The demand for lobsters over a wide regivn of country by 
means of the quickened travel of Steamboats and Railroads has increased 
the price, and caused an increased number annually to be taken, and the 
present season there are thousands of additional nets.— Portland Adver- 
tiser. 

rr 

“Locust Year.’’—The Hartford Courant, contains the following com- 

munication is relation to Locusts : 


We frequently see it announced in the newspapers, that ‘‘this year has 
been, Locust Year,” followed by the story of their returning only once 
in seventeen years ; and as these annunciations appear in different parts 
of the country oftner than once in seventeen years, it has been stated that 
there are different tribes of Loousts, and that although the appearance 
of Locusts in different places, may be oftener, yet each tribe appears but 
once in seventeen years. What people in general think of these stories 
I donot know ; but I should think they would be read with doubt and in- 
difference, at least. 

I well remember three “lucust years,” in the years 1792, 1809, and 
1826, and my father told me that he remembered one in the year 1758, 
and another in 1775. There being seventeen years between esch of these 
dates, is strong evidence that they return once in seventeen years, and ac- 
cordingly the present year 1843, ‘may be expected to be locust year.’ I 
wish you to publish this at this time, that the entomologists may have an 
opportanity to makeobservations, and if it should be a locust year, pub- 
lish the result of their observations. “If a prophet prophesy, and that 
which he prophesieth cometh to pass, then shall ye know that he is a 
true prophet.” 


——— 

Suppsx Deatu or an Eccentric Cuaracter.—Ona Tuesday an ia- 
quest was held by Mr. Wakely, M P., atthe Feathers Tavern, Warren- 
street, Fitzroy-squaia, on the body of John Ennis, aged 95. It appeared 
thatthe d was considered one of the finest men in Europe, and 
had amassed a little independence by sitting as a model for nearly all the 
principal sculptors and painters of the present day, foreign as wellas En- 
glish. He enjoyed excellent health, and were his beard nearly to bis waist 
for scriptural subjects, in which his portrait may be seen at the Royal Ac- 
ademy and other institutions. A few days since, Mr. Behues, the Sculp- 
tor, waited upon the deceased at his residence in Hollreot-court, and re- 

uested permission to take acast of bis face for a bust, but this he refused. 

e resided with his daughter and grandaughter, and, as was his usual 
custom, on Thursday morning week left home for Covent-garden market 
to purchase vegetables. On his return home, whilst crossing Soho-square, 
he was for the first time in bis life suddenly attacked with illness, but 
bore up against it, and managed to walk home. On entering the place, 
he exclaimed, “I am struck with death.’’ His daughter desired him to 
let her run for a doctor, but he peremptorily refused, saying he never had 
had occasion for one, and he never would. In five minutes after he was 
@ corpse, 

a 


Ose or Naporeos's Orv Braves.—Count Drouetd'Erlon, who is 
now in his 78th year—-has just been raised to the rank of Marshall of 
France. Count d’E. entered the army in 1792, was appointed aid-de- 
camp to Gen. Lefevre in 1793, was General in 1799, General of Brigade 
in the same year, and General of Division in 1803. He was at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, where his bravery was subject of remark. He was in 
exile during the whole of the Restoration, having been condemed hy de- 
fault, for embracing the cause of Napoleon. General Drouet was Gover- 
nor of the Chateau de Blaye, during the imprisonment there of her royal 
highness the Duchess de Berti. 

cr — 

Votcaxo.—A volcano of a novel kind has broken out in the neigh- 
borhood of Konntgshatte, in Silesia. For twenty years a slow fire, which 
occasioned no alarm, has burnt in the coal-mines of that district; but 
recently it has shot out immense volumes of flames, which threaten de- 
struction to the surrounding buildings, and to the vast forests of the 
country. A steam-engine has been established for the purpose of dis- 
charging water into the mines; but this machiné had been in action at 
the last accounts for 72 hours without producing any effect. 

———— 

J. Fennimore Cooper vs. J. Watson Wess.—A second trial of the 
indictment, found by the grand jury of Utsego county, at the instigation 
of J. Fepnimore Cooper against J. Watson Webb, came off at Fonda, 
Montgomery county, on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The jury stood 


seven for acquittal and Ace for conviction, and not being able to agree, 
were discharged. 


—— as 








Corumaia, S. C., May 9, 1848.—A_ fire broke ont in this city about 
3 o'clock this morning, in the building owned by Mr. James McCaffrey, 
situated on the west side of Main street. Mr. McCaffrey and the 
boarders in the house, were awoke by the smoke, and, unable to descend 
the stairs, escaped through the window, by letting themselves down by a 
sheet. They saved nothing beyond barely enough clothing to scantily 
cover them. Mr. McCaffrey estimates his loss, in the building and ite 
contents, at $3,500 to $4,000—constituting his all, except the bare lor, 
and no part of it insured. 

From there it communicated, Northwardly, to the adjoining dwelling 
of Mrs. Parr, and the next adjoining store and dwelling of Mr. J.P 
Norton, on the corner of Main and Lady streets, and Southwardly, to 
the buildings owned by Mr. James McAndrew, and occupied, one by 
himeelf, and the other by Mr. Mills. The next small wooden 
building, ewned by Mr. James Fleming was blown up and the flames 
thereby arrested. We regret the painful duty of announcing that Pro- 
fessor Twiss of South Carolina College, was severely injured, and Mr. 
Joseoh Shephard and Mr. Wheeler slighty, by the blowing up of 
Mr. Fleming’s building, Professor Twiss superintended the arrange- 
ments for blowing up, and after waiting some time without the explosion 
taking place, he expected the match had gone out and re-entered the 
building to relight it, followed by Mesers. S. and W. Immediately 
after entering, the explosion occurred, by which he was severely burned 
and bruised, (though we are gratified to learn, not dangerously, ) and the 
others slightly. But, considering how the building was blown to pieces, 
it seems next to a miracle, that all were not instantly killed. 

The entire loss is estimated atten to twelve thousand dollars—the 
buildings being mostly very old, (about the oldést in the city,) and of 
comparatively little value; insurance $3,300—$2,500 on Mrs. Parr,s 
building, in the Ana Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., and $800 
on Mr. James McAndrew’s buildings, in the Protection Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Norton’s loss is probably about $3,000, 
Mr. McCaffrey’s about $3,500 to $4,000, Mrs. Parr’s (wee her insur- 


ance) about $700, and the others about $200to $400 each.—South Car- 
olinian. 








ee 

Navat.—The United States ship Boston reached Sydney harbor No- 
vember 27th, after a voyage of two months, from Macao. Sie encoun- 
tered severe weather, and was obliged, in anticipation of it, to take the 
southern passege around New Holland. She arrived at Tahiti, Society 
Islands, January 21st, in thirty-six days from Sydney. She reached 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, February 13th. The last accounts, dated 
March 8th, leave her at the last mentioned place.— National In/ell. 

From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 

Lieut. Hunter, commanding the steamer Union, has been directed to 
visit all the accessible ports along our sea coast to allow as many of our 
citizens as possible an opportunity of examining his vessel and her pecv- 
har mode of construction. What course, whether north or south, be will 
first take, we have not learned; but, wherever he goes, he will no doubt 
be cordially welcomed. 


The Levant, sloop of-war, Commodore-Page, at Norfolk, is destined 
to the Pacifie. 


On account of the riots which have of late so frequently occured among 
the shipping in Savannah river, the interposition of the General Govern- 
ment has been solicited, and promptly accorued. The revenue cutter 
Crawford, it will be seen, has already been sent thither; and, in addition, 
the Somers will shortly sail from Norfolk to Savannah, and be placed at 
the disposal of the collector of that port. 

After performing this service, the Somers will form part of the Home 
Squadron, and proceed on a cruise to the West Indies. 


New SLo»ps-or-wan.—Preparatory orders have been issued to com- 
mence building, as early as practicable, a first-class sloop-of-war at each 
of our navy yards, vix: Portsmouth, N. H., Charleston, Brooklyn, Phile- 
delphia, Washington, and Norfolk. Six in all. 

The recruiting naval service at New Orleans has been, we learn, very 
successful this season. Two drafts, numbering over three hundred men, 
have already been sent to the nurth, and as many more will no doubt be 
obtained before the time for closing the rendezvous shall arrive. 

——[— 

Yankee Enterprize.—A recent letter from an Americam in Paris 
communicates this instance of Yankee enterprize, which is both amusing 
and striking. 

Panis, April:—.“I have been amused lately with ar instance ef 
Yankee enterprize werthy of notice- There was a little steamer called 
the Bangor, advertised last summer to sail from Boston for the Azores, 
Gibraltar, Malta and Constantinople. She wasa little thing, built 
strong, with a powerful engine, to run between Boston and Bangor.— 
This bold push for Europe amazed people very much, particulaly as they 
advertised for passengers. She sailed, and the first that was heard of 
her she put into Halifax; which pessibly may be accounted for by the 
fact that coal is cheaper there than in Boston. Next we hear of her 
she is in Gibraltar, towing vessels detained in the Gut. Then at Con- 
stantinopla, towing veesels through the Dardanelles ; and lastly, carrying 
passengers and pilgrims from Constantinople to Trebizonde, on the 
Asiatic side of the Biack Sea. And I read in a French paper the othe: 
day, that on one trip she had 500 passengers—pilgrims, Turks, Jews and 
Infidels! It might have been added, too, that she was not good enough 
to carry passengers at home. 


— 








